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are known the world over 
for their tone qualities and 
the reliability of the action 
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| “Mr. Elmore is an instr’ 
| mate powers, and in the field of musicianship 
he showed himself sensitive, keenly alive to 
color values and the possessor of a poetic tem- 
perament . . . . A large audience applauded 
with fervor.” 

—Musical Courier, December 12, 1936. 





Acclaimed ins New 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


1936 





Stall ; ae 


“He has solidly grounded technique and is a 


musician of feeling and perception.” 
—Times, December 3, 1936. 


“His technique both manual and pedal is of 
the first order and his registration in the Bach 
works, while aiming at variety of color, was al- 
ways in good taste. Both the virtuoso aspects 
of the master’s art, as expressed in the D major 
Fugue and in the D minor Toccata and Fugue, 
given as an encore, as well as his more intro- 
— side, as revealed in the Chorale and 

rio and monumental pages of the Passacaglia, 
were justly comprehended and revealed.” 

—Herald-Tribune, December 3, 1936. 


“Organ concerts are apt to be dry affairs, but 
young Robert Elmore’s concert at Carnegie Hall 
last night was anything but that... . warm 
and human qualities . . . . stamped him as a 
first class disciple of how to make the organ 
speak to the general public.” 

—Evening Journal, December 3, 1936. 


“Robert Elmore . . . . held the interest and 


trast in a performance sympathetically and skill- 
fully contrived . . . his playing was always 
musicianly.” —Sun, December 3, 1936. 


“With none other than Pietro Yon, the dis- 
tinguished organist, as collaborating pianist in 
one number on the program, Robert Elmore, a 
talented vem organist, gave his first local re- 
cital . . They appeared together in the latter’s 
own Concerto then ... Mr. Elmore 
showed more than enough skill to handle the 
many technical difficulties with which his pro- 
gram bristled. He played Bach with a sure 
sense of repose and an ability to marshal and 
control large sonorities. Besides these qualities, 
he exhibited a deep feeling for the profounder 
aspects of Bach’s music.’ 

—wWorld-Telegram, December 3, 1936. 


“He possesses a far-reaching technical com- 
mand of his instrument . his Bach numbers 
were clean and fluent and eminently smooth . 
the poignancy of the Adagio [Bach] was given 
its full value. It was, in fact, through intimate 
with his instrument and dignity of 





earned the applause of a * good- sized e in 
Carnegie Hall . . Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in D major served to demonstrate at the outset 
the organist’s command of the contrapuntal 
style . . . A Choral provided the intended con- 


style rather than through virtuosic _ brilliance 
that Mr. Elmore made his deepest impression 
on his audience.” 

—Musical America, December 10, 1936. 
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eAnother donor chooses the 


AEOLIAN- SKINNER 
| Organ 





First Congregational Church 
Of Old Greenwich, Conn. 





This Church, which was organized in 1670 (the 
earliest Congregation in Connecticut) will have a 
two manual Aeolian-Skinner Organ _ installed, 
ready for use in the early summer. 

This instrument, adequate in size for its sur- 
roundings, will adhere to the same distinguished 
tonal patterns that have won such favorable com- 
ment in the recent group of great organs built by 


Aeolian-Skinner. 


The organ is a gift of Mrs. Edwin Binney. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


_ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Our firm has been established for forty years, 
and has achieved a reputation for fair deal- 
ing and artistic organ production. We are 
equipped in every way to undertake orders 


of any magnitude. 








Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 














AUSTIN 


Changing times bring the name of AUSTIN 
back to the organ world, with an organization 
whose aim is to carry the ideals developed in the 
past to new heights of musical attainment and 
business integrity. May we suggest that you take 
up with us all questions concerning your organ 





requirements. 


Contracts completed or in construction: 


New Console, Mormon Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


3-Manual installation at the residence of Mrs. Ida De 
Nault, Longmeadow, Mass. 


3-Manual Organ for the First Presbyterian Church, 
Grand Haven, Mich. 





_ Austin Oraans, Inc. 


| Hartford, Conn. 
| Successors to Austin Organ Co. 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 





Music for the Pre-Easter Services 
© Full explanation of all abbreviations will be found on the 
Index Page. 

AL — BACH: “He was Crucified,” Sp. co. me. (Gray, 
1S5c). The “Crucifixus’ of the “B-Minor Mass,” with the 
English text and organ accompaniment fixed up by John 
Holler. This grand piece of music will live forever. Fortun- 
ately it is so simple that any choir can do it, and so sincere and 
genuinely expressive that it can be done year after year. Com- 
pare music of this type with any other productions of the 
Bach period and you'll see why Bach lived of his own merit 
while only the historians are able to keep the others alive. 
Let every choir in the land sing this every Lenten season. 
(Incidentally, A means anthem, L means Lent). 

ASP — Dr. Clarence DICKINSON: “Roads,” 8p. me. 
c. b. (Gray, 15c). Something a bit unusual for Dr. Dickin- 
son, for it’s a strongly dramatic bit of music, more than two- 
thirds of it for contralto or baritone solo, partly against real 
organ accompaniment; and the rest of it is solo voice against 
chorus. It is music meant to tell a story, paint a picture, 
convey strong emotions, and it certainly does it. You'll need 
a fine soloist. (A, anthem; 5, 5-part; P, Palm Sunday.) 

AP — Carl F. MUELLER: “Lift high the triumph- 
song,’ 10 p.c. me. (Schirmer, 15c). A jubilant anthem for 
Palm Sunday, built of good thematic material, well written, 
easy for the voices, flowing smoothly from start to finish. It 
is one of this Composer's better numbers, and within reach of 
any good choir. There is a good unison theme in the middle 
for men’s voices, and later a unison for women’s voices. The 
publishers say it’s for Lent or Palm Sunday, but perhaps it 
will be better for all organists irrespective of denominations to 
follow the better practise of the Catholic and Episcopal 
churches and prohibit jubilant music during Lent, save for the 
Palm Sunday celebration—and this particular anthem is so 
highly suited to Palm Sunday that it should be reserved for 
it. It’s a number your choir will enjoy doing and your con- 
gregation hearing. 

ASP — Heinrich SCHUTZ: “Since Christ His head in 
sorrow bowed,” Sp. ca. me. (E. C. Schirmer, 15c). For 
s-a-t-t-b; one of the pre-Bach examples, from Schutz’ “Seven 
Last Words.’ It is of course contrapuntal from start to finish, 
and quite severely somber. It needs a well-trained choir and 
an equally well-schooled congregation. 


Music for the Easter Services 

AE — William H. ANDERSON: “Easter Joy,” 6p. c. s. 
e. (Schirmer, 12c). A jubilant anthem in march style, suitable 
for processional in the chorus parts, though the solo section, 
making use of the same theme, might have too much of a 
tendency to drag—which so many soloists will do unless pre- 
vented by force. It’s the old-style plain bit of jubilation— 
melody supported by notes underneath; most choirs will like 
it. 

*A2E — Bach, ar. John Moller: O Christ the heavens’ 
eternal King,” 3p. me. (Gray, 12c). For the most part it’s a 
solo melody for unison use, but in occasional measures an un- 
important under-part is added. 

AE — W. Lawrence CURRY: “Arise in us O Living 
Form,” 8p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). The first part has organ ac- 
companiment. It opens with men’s voices in a splendid uni- 
son on a theme that makes the real thing in music, music of 
the kind we all were moved by before the time when some- 
body got the notion of being original. The combination of 
unison men’s voices and genuine organ makes this part of the 
anthem superb. After this comes the chorus, carrying along 
somewhat in the same mood for a while, and then turning to 
a contrapuntal movement which is not quite so successful. This 
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soon turns to a style in which the Composer is more at home, 
and the anthem ends in fine style, even though without the 
sterling thematic materials of the opening pages. Your choir 
and congregation will call it a fine anthem. 

AE — Herbert DALE: “Hearken unto Me,” 8p. c. e. 
(Schmidt, 15c). Opens with basses in unison, in a pleasing 
melody, and then the chorus in simple 4-4 movement against 
repeated crotchet chords in the accompaniment that have the 
effect of intensifying the hidden meaning of the text at that 
point. Then three pages of 3-4 rhythm on new materials, and 
a final page of 4-4. The average volunteer choir will like it, 
for it is simple and musical. 

A4+E — Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “Easter Alleluia,” 6p. 
cu.me. (Gray, 15c). It opens with a two-measure, four-note 
singing of “Alleluia” in harmony, which is sung four times in 
succession on different chords, and then in doubled tempo re- 
peated for 15 more ‘‘Alleluias” before it rises to its climax 
and then breaks apart into women’s voices answered by the 
men’s. It will be seen that this makes of it a test of ability to 
use the choral forces to build up a mighty climax on chords. 
The music is there, can you do it? Anyway it has possibilities. 
Then for the contrast section we have sustained notes against 
which the various voices, one after the other, sing “Christ the 
Lord is risen’; and this is treated to the same manner of 
repetition—15 repetitions. Finally the original “Alleluia” 
motive again, the anthem ending in a grand climax. 

AE — Alfred WHITEHEAD: “If ye then be risen with 
Christ,” 7p. c. b. s. me. (Gray, 15c). A scholarly anthem by 
the Canadian organist, with a variety of materials and treat- 
ments. 

A3E — Walter WILD: “Easter carol,” 4p. s-a-b. e. 
(Gray, 12c). The hardest music to write is two-part, and 
next comes three-part. This number is fairly successful. In- 
teresting enough materials, and carefully handled throughout. 

AE — Walter WILD: “Lord is risen,” 4p. cu. me. 
(Gray 12c). A free phrase-rhythm makes this rather unusual 
at the start, and then we get normal musical materials of such 
good quality that the good impression is increased, and the 
anthem is a success. Good for any choir. It’s a really good 
anthem in spite of its commonplace title; fortunately the text 
is not commonplace. 

*A41-E — Cologne Gesangbuch, ar. Roberta Bitgood: 
“Joy dawned again on Easter day,” 6p. me. (Gray, 15c). The 
old familiar tune arranged for combined chorus and junior 
choir, the juniors opening with the melody in unison, the 
chorus answering in unison; later they both try harmony, in 
some interesting arrangements. Fine for the combined adults 
and juniors, and fine for the congregation too. 

*A3E — ar. Cyr de Brant: “O Sacred Head,” “Jesus 
Christ is risen today,” and “Ye sons and daughters of the 
Lord,” all for s-a-b. (Schmidt, 12c). All are familiar and 
fine numbers for any choir. The arranger has fallen into the 
error of allowing too great a gap between bass and contralto 
in many places, which perhaps the organist can remedy if he 
wishes to. 

*AE — Swiss, ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Our Lord Jesus knelt 
in the garden,” 4p. c. a. e. (Gray, 12c). In G-flat, and a 
melody of rich beauty; the soloist does all but the last five 
measures. Everybody everywhere will like this one, a grand 
bit of melody. 

A4+-E — 12th Cent., ar. Dr. Dickinson: “Now Christ 
is risen,” 4p. c. me. (Gray, 12c). Indicated in the score so 
it can be done by two choirs, in chancel and somewhere else. 


Music for the Organ 
© Please note that all abbreviations are fully explained on toe 
Index Page of this issue. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: A Carpenter is Born, Sp. me. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 60c). From the Apostolic Symphony. Het«’s 
something from a modern composer who bids fair to wear well 
and long unless he writes himself out by over-production, like 
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M.P. MOLLER 


| 
| has been awarded contract for a 


large three-manual organ 


to be installed in the new 


- Johnson Memorial M.E. Church 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Again a Moller organ was 
selected after most careful 
investigation and comparison 
of mechanisms and _ artistic 
tone development. 


The new four-manual Méller 
organ just installed in Wilson 
Chapel, at the 


State Teachers College 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


(dedicated January 28, 1937, by Charlotte Lockwood) 


has already been adjudged as 
definitely outstanding among the 
best organs of the East. The 
Moller slogan—"Every organ bet- 
ter than the last’ — is rigidly 
adhered to and is reflected in 





their constant selection by those 
outstanding experts who know and 
who demand the best. 


_ Write us regarding your organ needs 








Weatminster 
Choir School 





——— - 
———— 


JOHN FINLEY WILLIAMSON, PRES. 


CARL WEINRICH, F. A.G.O. 
Head of Organ Department 
TRAINING ORGANISTS AND 
CHORAL CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
CHURCH, CIVIC CHORUS, SCHOOL 
and COLLEGE 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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@ You can weave deeper ieeling aud beauty 
into programs when Deagan Percussions are 
at your command. The sweetness, richness 


ae ; 
a 
and reverence of Cathedral Chimes, Vibra- aT eee 
Harps and Harp Celestes heighten the 
spiritual enjoyment of your listeners and give 
fuller expression to your musicianship. 
@ For more than 50 years the name Deagan 


has signified products combining purity of 
tone with mechanical perfection. Our tun- 
ing devices are in daily use at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

@ The organ you play, whether new or old, 
can be equipped with Deagan 
Percussions at reasonable cost. 

Why not talk it over with your 

organ builder? 
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the vast majority of his predecessors have done. Composition, 
like all else worth while, must be a growth—long and slow. 
Most modern music is an empty array of notes cleverly put 
together; any clever workman could carry on in that style in- 
definitely and produce ten or twenty pages every week of the 
year. But this bit of music dives into the excruciatingly mod- 
ern only in its middle section where a flute passage in thirds 
sings against a reed passage in thirds, and, as every organist 
knows, it’s the contrast in color that makes it music instead of 
noise; we suspect it is real music, too. The opening and clos- 
ing sections are fine. Not superficial tunes for ancient deac- 
ons, but music that succeeds in painting a picture. Everybody 
ought to play it. 

Garth EDMUNDSON: In Modum Antiquum, Bk 2, five 
pieces, 22p. me-md.. (J. Fischer & Bro.., $1.25). The mul- 
tum in parvo, all good music, and each piece in different style 
and mood. 

Pandean, 6p. me. A graceful pastorale in lively rhythm, 
with each note saying something, and a master-hand that re- 
fused to fill up the chords to overflowing. It will be charming 
to listen to if delicate colors mark the registration. 

Caravan of the Magi, 2p. e. A stately march deriving its 
movement from the pedal part; solemn melody in the right- 
hand part supported by lefthand chords.. Simple-looking, but 
it’s the kind of broad organ music the congregation knows 
how to appreciate, and does. 

Humoresque Gracieuse, 6p. e. If Mr. Edmundson ever 
threatened to be trivial, he’s done it here. Two-part tune in 
the right hand against ump-pah left hand and pedal. Play it 
forte on Diapasons and turn the calendar back a hundred 
years ; or play it delicately on Celestes and the Unda Maris and 
stay modern. It’s dangerous music to offer anyone devoted 
to pistons, but on hand-picked registration it gives a quaint 
and genuine charm far from ump-pah simplicity. 

In Silent Night, 2p. e. With Chimes, used nicely enough. 
A mood-painting, and effective. 

Mereauesque, 6p. md. A toccata built on triplet figures, 
four to a measure in the right hand without letup from start 
to finish, and creating a fine impression by virtue of the worth 
of its thematic idea and the treatment that goes with it. Not 
forte, but piano. And thus if this set of five pieces, each of 
them of genuine and contrasting interest, isn’t worth its price 
somebody ought to pass a law. We recommend it to every 
type of organist. 


Two Songs for the Service 
Hazel Gertrude KINSCELLA: “Yea though I walk through 
the valley,” 2p. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 40c). Published in 
three keys, for high, medium, and low voice; also arranged for 
soprano-tenor and for contralto-baritone duets. 
Dr. J. Christopher MARKS: "“Whoso dwelleth under the 
defense,” Sp. e. (Gray, 50c). Song for high voice, range D 
to top A. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 
By Dr. Roland Diggle 

As a great admirer of the compositions of Percy WHIT- 
LOCK I welcome the appearance of his Two Fantasie Chorals 
that have just come from the Oxford Press. Mr. Whitlock 
has made quite a name for himself with a number of de- 
lightful works in small form that have been cordially re- 
ceived everywhere. These two new compositions show him 
to be equally at home in the larger forms; I recommend 
them heartily to organists on the lookout for new recital 
material. 

They are of moderate difficulty, about 16 pages in length, 
and require a good instrument, the more modern the better. 
No. 1 in D-flat comes off splendidly on my organ and con- 
tains some lovely writing, but I have an idea that No. 2 in 
F-sharp minor will be the more popular. It is perhaps the 





more difficult of the two, but at that it sounds a great deal 
more difficult than it really is. Given the right registration 
this piece is as full of color as any work I have seen for a 
long time. I like these two pieces muchly and hope Ameri- 
can organists will give them a hearing; while of recital pro- 
portions, they would certainly not be out of place in a service. 
Such music as this makes one anxious to see his organ sonata 
in four movements which he has recently finished, 

A good straightforward piece of music is the Introduction 
and Theme by Herbert SUMSION. Here we have ten pages 
of excellent organ writing that builds up to a full-organ 
climax and ends softly. A first-rate service prelude that 
does not require a great deal of work or a particularly large 
organ. 

From the same publisher there is a three-page Intermezzo 
by John GARDNER. This is rather an odd sort of piece 
and I am at a loss to know where one would use it, although 
it would make a good teaching number in an early grade. 

A rather sad conglomeration of notes has been used by 
Otto YUNGUE in his Chorale and Fugue published by Aus- 
bach. I can’t for the life of me understand why European 
publishers publish this sort of organ music, neither can I 
understand organists’ playing it; however if they do it is no 
wonder that conditions among the nations are what they 
are. I am sure that four performances of Mr. Yungue’s 
piece would go a long way towards starting another war. 


MYSTERY OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH 

A pamphlet by N. Lindsay Norden 

® 6x9, 20 pages, illustrated (published by the Author, 75c). 
Mr. Norden began a decade ago by attaining fame for his un- 
accompanied choral work. During the past few years he has 
been drawing attention to the fundamental difficulties that 
arise through the conflict of equal temperament as reflected 
in all keyboard instruments and true temperament as should 
be reflected in the voice, violin, etc. We all know that prob- 
ably 90% of all unaccompanied ensemble singing is distress- 
ingly unsatisfactory; the English Singers group is one of the 
exceptions. Now Mr. Norden says this ridiculous condition 
is the result of the equal-temperament and true-temperament 
conflict, that until we accept this as a fact and do something 
intelligent about it, we'll continue to have intolerable singing 
when done unaccompanied. 

We of the profession can do either of two things about 
it: 1. We can ignore it, and maintain our status of ignor- 
ance about the minute details back of the whole argument; 
2. Or we can spend 75c and many hours studying Mr. Nor- 
den’s reasoning as set forth in this pamphlet. It will be hard 
reading; it’s no dime-novel. It is not entertainment but 
scientific research. But it does give the whole thing in a 
nutshell. 

These comments are not to be interpreted as saying T.A.O. 
believes unaccompanied singing is bad through the causes 
Mr. Norden points out; T.A.O. believes unaccompanied sing- 
ing is bad merely because organists are not competent choir- 
masters and have done so very little to attain competence; 
this applies also to the experts whose unaccompanied choirs 
are to be heard regularly over the radio. It’s bad singing and 
that’s all there is to say about it. If Dr. Dickinson and Dr. 
Williams can do unaccompanied anthems and unaccompanied 
sections of anthems, with choirs that are in constant contact 
with equal-tempered keyboard instruments, and make the un- 
accompanied sections so superior to almost anything and 
everything else to be heard from unsupported voices, dare we 
blame equal temperament too severely ? 

Perhaps not, but when a specialist like Mr. Norden de- 
votes himself to scientific study, and then offers us the re- 
sults for 75c, what kind of mentalities have we if we are i1- 
different? Order direct from N. Lindsay Norden, 615 Nor:h 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 
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Opening a New Chapter 
in Practical Editions of Superior 
Church Music for the AverageChoir 
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C.C.Biechaed & Company 


The TWO-PART CHOIR 


Choir directors will find fresh inspiration for their work 
with the adoption of this new collection of anthems for 
the average two-part choir. Compiled and arranged by 
Harry L. HArRTS, eminent authority on church music and 
editor of many distinctive publications, The Two-Part Choir 
contains thirty anthems by famous composers of sacred 
music—from Bach to Gretchaninoff—intended for either 
junior or adult choirs, or combined choirs. 





Most of the material in The Two-Part Choir previously has 
not been available in a practical edition. Additional help 
for the choir leader has been provided in the classification 
of the subjects and the list of suggested occasions for the 
use of various anthems. For convenience in purchasing, 
the thirty different selections are issued in two books of 
fifteen anthems each. Both directors and choristers will 
appreciate the modern wired binding which assures ease 
in turning pages. 


CONTENTS, BOOK I 


Unto Tuy Hoty TEMPLE Gretchaninoff 
IN THE BEGINNING Haydn 
Let Us COME BEFORE His PRESENCE Rossini 
How Lovety, Lorp, THy DWELLINGS Spohr 
PRAISE THE LORD Verdi 
ETERNAL SOURCE OF EVERY Joy Bortniansky 
THE SMILING DAWN Handel 
THE EVENING PRAYER Costa 
Lorp GoD OMNIPOTENT Saint Saens 
Gop THROUGH ALL! Schvedov 
CONSIDER THE LILIES Topliff 
PERFECT PEACE Bach 
As Ir BEGAN TO DAWN Vincent 
PRAISE GOD IN His HOLINESS Tours 
THE Woops AND EVERY SWEET-SMELLING TREE West 


Price, each book, 75 cents 


Send for copy on approval 


C.C. BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





FOR ORGANS ©) B DO) Su) oa, 

Most new or, are installed with a Spencer Orgoblo for 
wind power. This is not accidental—but the result of a quarter of 
a century of co-operation with organ builders and owners. 

It is mainly use Orgoblos provide the volume of wind 
required, without noise and annoying surges, and because it is 
an all-metal unit with only two bearings, and is built for lifetime 
service in every detail. 

If you cannot afford a new organ now, why not find out what 
oneihdliie with the addition of a Spencer Orgoblo would do 
to improve the volume, the tone and the flexibility of the organ 
you now have? 

Sizes from 4% horse power for the smallest organs, to 100 
horse power for large church, school and theatre installations. 

Ask for the New Booklets on This Subject oT-A 





[HELLO JOE HOW DO YOU LIKE 
YOUR NEW WICKS ORGAN” 








“ITS GRAND. 1 DONT SEE HOW | COULD 
GET ALONG WITHOUT IT. NO MORE TEACHING 
AND PRACTICING IN CHURCH UNDER ADVERSE WEA- 
THER CONDITIONS FOR ME.ONA DAY LIKE THIS | 
REALLY APPRECIATE IT. WHY NOT BUY ONE FOR 
YOURSELF ? THE COST 1S EXTREMELY LOW, 
QUALITY HIGH AND PAYMENTS CONVENIENT ” 
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== LENT NEW MUSIC EAsTER Se 


Our Lord Jesus Knelt. Arranged by C. DICKINSON. 
Swiss Folk Song for Alto or Baritone Solo with a 
short Mixed Chorus, which bids to be as popular as 
all the other arrangements of Dr. Dickinson. 12¢ 


Arise in Us. By W. LAWRENCE CURRY. 
Excellent “big’’ anthem for choirs who like their music 
brilliant and dramatic. Very effective organ part. 15¢ 


Roads. By C. DICKINSON. 
Unusually stirring and dramatic Mixed Chorus with 
an extended solo for Alto or Baritone. Fine for Palm 
Sunday. 15¢ 


Joy Dawned Again. Arranged by ROBERTA BITGOOD. 
From the Cologne Gesangbuch 1623, harmonized by 
Heinrich Reimann. For Junior and Senior Choirs 
combined. The perennial “Lasst uns erfreuen” in a 
new and practical arrangement. 15¢ 


Now Is Christ Risen. Arranged by C. DICKINSON. 
Fine arrangement of a 12th century melody for Mixed 
Voices with antiphonal choir ad lib. Brass obbligato 
parts are available. 12¢ 


If Ye Then Be Risen. By ALFRED WHITEHEAD. 
First class music which should appeal to any choir 
having good taste. There are fine opportunities for 
Baritone and especially Soprano Soloists. Chorus 
parts are not difficult. 15¢. 


Easter Carol. By WALTER WILD. 
Interesting and practical anthem for Intermediate 
Choir (S.A.B.) although arranged in such a way 
that it could be suitable for S.A. or S.S.A. 12¢ 


For Mixed Voices unless otherwise noted 








THE H. W. GRAY CO. 159 East 48th Street 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co. NEW YORK CITY 
GRAY-NOVELLO 
































660 /AHE RANGERTONE 
Chimes in the 

tower of the Elizabeth Rod- 
man Voorhees Chapel of 
the New Jersey College for 
Women have proven to be 
superior to any | have heard 
either here or abroad. There 
seems to be less accumule- 
tion of undesirable over- 
tones, they are perfectly in 
tune, and the quality of 
each tone is very beautiful.” 


J. Earle Newton, 


Director of Music 
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Timely recommendations for 
Easter and Lenten Programs 


CANTATAS and ORATORIOS 


for Mixed Voices 


We Beheld His Glory Joseph W. Clokey $1.25 


An Easter Cantata H. Brooks Day 1.25 
Seven Last Words Theo. Dubois 1.00 
Vision in the Wilderness W. A. Goldsworthy 1.00 
Passion Charles Gounod ws 
Seven Last Words Dr. P. Hartmann 1.50 
Three Marys Howard D. McKinney 1.00 
Bethany W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 
Nazarene W. Rhys-Herbert 1.50 
Atonement R. Deane Shure 1.50 


ORGAN COMPOSITIONS 


Festal Prelude Gaston M. Dethier 1.25 


Easter Spring Song Garth Edmundson -60 
Apostolic Symphony (No.1) Garth Edmundson 1.25 
Deo gratias ]. Frank Frysinger -60 
Gethsemane ]. Frank Frysinger yp) 
Easter Morning on Mt. Rubidoux 

Harvey Gaul -60 
Easter with the Penn. Moravians 

Harvey Gaul -60 
Resurrection Morn Edward F. Johnston v5 
Exsultemus Ralph Kinder 1.00 
Christus Resurrexit O. Ravanello 1.50 
Through Palestine R. Deane Shure 1.50 
Jubilate Deo Alfred J. Silver 1.00 
Cristo Trionfante Pietro A. Yon ye 
Hymn of Glory Pietro A. Yon 1.00 





Again we remind you of 


MUSIC FOR THE SMALLEST ORGAN 


edited and arranged by 


GORDON BALCH NEVIN 
List Price—$1.00 


In the comparatively few short months that this volume 
has been off press it has enjoyed a surprisingly good sale— 
a tribute to its music merit and practicability. 
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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 

Before Composer: 

*—Arrangement. 

A—Anthem (for church). 

C—Chorus (secular). 

O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 

M—Men's voices. 

W—Women's voices. 

J—Junior choir. 

3—Three-part, etc. 

4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 
Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 

not otherwise indicated. 
Additional Cap-letters, next after 

above, refer to: 

A—Ascension. N—New Year. 

C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 

E—Easter. S—Special. 

L—Lent. T—Thanksgiving. 

After Title: 

¢.g.cq.qc.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
{preferrea) or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 
very. 

3p.—3 pages, etc. 

3-p.--3-part writing, etc. 

At.Bm.Cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 


a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
hoto. 

p—Photo of case or auditorium. 

s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 
r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 

t—Tour of recitalist. 

*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *\Indicates recitalist gave 

the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a “'solo- 
ist'' preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 
_ Services: ‘Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicale. 

Obvious Abbreviations: 
a—Alto solo. q—Quartet. 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Soprano. 
d—Duet. t—Tenor 
h—Harp. u—Unaccompanied. 
j—Junior choir. v—Violin. 
m—Men's voices. w—Women's 
off—Offertoire. voices. 
o—Organ. 3p—3 pages, etc. 
nee A 3-p—3-part, etc. 
dyphenating denotes duets, etc. 
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MR. G. DONALD HARRISON 
Who in the brief span of a decade has developed a new type of organ 
that has been winning unusual acclaim 
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ITS DEVELOPMENT 


With Special Emphasis on G. Donald Harrison and the Part he Played 
Through the Organs he Designed and Finished 
By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


« DONALD HARRISON in 
the brief span of a decade has written his name among the 
truly great organ-builders of the world. He has “courage, 
perserverence, a knowledge of music, and a realization that 
organ-building to be a great success must be both a business 
and an art.” Fortunately he is associated with an organiza- 
tion in which he has freedom to develop without hindrance 
from preconceived notions. Without Arthur Hudson Marks 
there would at present be no special fame for G. Donald 
Harrison. It is popular today to frown upon big business, 
frown severely upon earned wealth, but without the earned 
wealth Mr. Marks was willing to bring to the aid of the 
organ as represented by the organization under his control, 
these modern organs of clarified ensemble could not have 
come to America for many decades. 

Mr. Harrison was born on an April 21, less than fifty 
years ago, in Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England; he was edu- 
cated in Dulwich College, studied music seriously enough to 
serve as assistant organist to his teacher, but devoted himself 
ptimarily to mechanical engineering, serving an apprentice- 
ship with J. Hopkinson & Co. in Huddersfield. For a decade 
he was associated with Henry Willis & Sons, London. 

In July 1927 he came to America at Mr. Marks’ invitation 
and since the middle of 1932 has been technical director of 
the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. An official spokesman for 
the N.A.O. announced him in 1927 as having “come to 
America to show us how to build fine organs,” which Mr. 
Harrison promptly denied, declaring himself as having come 
here to make a little money, as, said he, we already knew 
how to build fine organs. At last an honest Englishman 
in America. He has since undertaken the process of becom- 
ing an American citizen—and hearty welcome. Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, gave him an honorary M.A. 

In person Mr. Harrison is six feet tall and a little over, 
about the correct weight, slightly sandy and somewhat curly 
hair, is mild-mannered and soft-spoken, with much of the 
English manner left in his speaking. He has force of char- 
acter but doesn’t carry it on the surface. He won't try to 
out-talk anybody. In a crowd it will be the others who do 
the talking. We might call him the world’s worst sales- 
man; he just can’t talk loud and fast enough. He's an Eng- 
lish gentleman, not an American go-getter. You'd like him 
even if you didn’t approve his ideas; he gives you the right 
to have ideas too. Normally he spends five days a week 


in Boston, two in New York; but when organs are being 
finished, Mr. Harrison is there, wherever that is. 

Mr. Harrison is the protagonist of the clarified organ, 
which is the reason for this sketch. And since this is the 
first time this organ-building trend has been enlarged upon 
in print in connection with a contemporary organ-builder it 
is important to get our history correct. 

The Hon. Emerson Richards started the clarified-ensemble 
idea. He had no factory to put out of business by arguing 
for something nobody wanted to buy, so he argued; he tried 
to sell the clarified ensemble to all of us. All progress is 
a process, not an operation. Of this process the Senator 
writes: 

“Because I realized that the organ as we were building it 
was not a real musical instrument I turned to the English 
recipes, and in 1923 put my first Diapason chorus into an 
organ—in the Atlantic City Highschool. These English 
recipes were an improvement, but they were not right. My 
1925-1929 experiments with harmonic reenforcement did not 
furnish the answer. Then just in time to save the Auditorium 
organ I found the answer was in the mixtures. This was 
confirmed by a German visit in 1930 and justified by the 
Atlantic City Great in 1931. 

“That Great is really what started it. It was the demon- 
stration of the theory. When Mr. Harrison heard it he 
said, referring to a noted English organ, “That is what they 
hoped for, but it didn’t come off.” I am probably an impos- 
sible musician (I belong to the union) but I’m Welsh- 
Quaker enough to be stubborn about my opinions. So when 
the whistles wouldn't play music, I dug into their innards to 
find out why. Between bluster and Bach, I chose Bach. I 
believe the organ should be built to play music, not foment 
camp-meeting emotions.’ 

When Mr. Marks erased the Atlantic Ocean he separated 
Mr. Harrison from a great weight of traditions, many of them 
useless. For a long time, says Mr. Harrison, he felt some- 
thing was wrong. In America he gained the freedom to find 
out just what was wrong. He and Senator Richards very 
soon became the best of friends. They both felt alike. They 
both wanted the same thing. And they both intended to get 
it. They made a good pair and a lot of trouble for anyone 
venturesome enough to attack their ideas. The one man knew 
and could talk without fear of enemies, while the other could 
duild and prove it. 
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Since this story is not merely the history of Mr. Harrison 
but also of the clarified organ, some of our readers may want 
to delve more deeply into the ground-work. 

In April 1927 T.A.O. published the Senator’s specification 
of a Diapason chorus for St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, which Dr. 
Barnes’ editorial in that issue described, Dr. Barnes closing 
by saying it “‘creates a land-mark in American organ design. 
It is certainly well worth earnest consideration and study.” 

In September 1927 Senator Richards discussed the subject 
somewhat at length—the first time in these pages. 

In July 1929 we published his theories of tonal design as 
expounded for the A.G.O. convention in Memphis. 

In the summer of 1930 he made an extensive examination 
of Silbermann and Schnitger organs in Germany, and his re- 
views were published in four issues, April to July 1931; Eng- 
lish organs were similarly discussed in August and September. 
This series constituted the first intensive attention paid these 
instruments in America. 

On September 6th, 1932, the Senator was heckled into de- 
signing an ‘ideal organ’ while pleasantly vacationing on an 
island in the middle of Moosehead Lake, and the results were 
published in September 1933, with a drastic enlargement of 
the plan following in the October 1933. issue. 

In December 1932 he made an inspection of what may be 
called the first of Mr. Harrison’s series, the Aeolian-Skinner 
in Harvard University, and in March 1933 T.A.O. published 
his review—which included special emphasis on the mixtures 
and much valuable technical information. 

In the summer of 1933 he again went to Germany, the un- 
official ambassador of the American organ world. This time 
he went into it even more thoroughly and the results were 
published in eight consecutive issues from September 1934 to 
April 1935. 

In the summer of 1934, while again isolated on a vacation 
island, the Senator designed ‘a classic organ of three manuals’ 


to cost approximately $15,000. The specification was given 
to Mr. Harrison to serve as the basis of much discussion be- 
tween the two. 

In June 1935 we published his analysis of the next organ 
in the series, the Aeolian-Skinner designed by Mr. Harrison 


for Trinity Church, New Haven. Mr. Carl Weinrich by co- 
incidence was there at the same time and spent several hours 
playing the organ for its builder and reviewer. 

In December 1935 T.A.O. similarly dealt with the Groton 
organ—‘‘a distinctly American development . . . the latest 
work of Donald Harrison . . . another forward step in the 
renaissance of the classic organ in America.’ This is the in- 
strument I personally consider of maximum importance in the 
series Mr. Harrison has given the world. 

In June 1936 Dr. Barnes gave further impetus to the new 
school of design by his analysis of Mr. Harrison’s new work 
as represented by the Aeolian-Skinner in Calvary Church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

In September 1936 Mr. Harrison’s organ in the Church of 
the Advent, Boston, was reviewed in detail. 

When something new and fine comes into being, it marks 
a new epoch in its special realm. The issues in which these 
various materials will be found are named here for the benefit 
of any who may want to go into it more deeply than this 
review can. One other contribution of great importance must 
also be included. It was the article prepared for T.A.O. by 
Dr. Oscar E. Schminke and published in our May and June 
1933 issues setting forth in detail the scales used in the 
Silbermann organs. 

So much for the process by which a demand was created in 
America for the clarified organ, and now for the evolution of 
the man who has taken the lead in actually building such 
organs. We ask Mr. Harrison to speak for himself: 

“My interest in the organ started at an early age, and I 
was fortunate in that during my childhood and youth there 
was. a fine three-manual Lewis in the church my family 
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attended. The constant hearing of excellent and musical tone 
at an impressionable age undoubtedly went a long way in 
forming my taste and made me dissatisfied with anything less. 

“During my school days I was also fortunate; the College 
Chapel at Dulwich had a fine example of the work of George 
England. The organ dated from the 1790's; the old black 
naturals and white sharps had been retained. It had been 
carefully restored by Lewis under the direction of E. J. Hop- 
kins, and had a particularly fine example of the old mounted 
Cornet. My particular interest in Mixtures dates from that 
time. I took my first lessons on this instrument, and had the 
use of it for practise. The great beauty of the old-world 
light-pressure Diapasons left a lasting impression. 

“During my apprenticeship days in Huddersfield I received 
organ instruction from Arthur Pearson, borough organist of a 
city that possessed a fine Father Willis four-manual. Mr. 
Pearson also played at an improtant Episcopal Church in the 
city, and I was one of his assistants. 

“Later I had the pleasure of the friendship of the Rev. 
Noel Bonavia-Hunt, and for quite a period it was our custom 
to visit on Saturday afternoons, together with Henry Willis 
and Stuart Archer, and sometimes the late Leonard K. Bose- 
ley, wellknown organs. These instruments were pulled to 
pieces, so to speak; each and every stop was analyzed as to 
tonal beauty and blending qualities, these discussions often 
continuing well into the evening. I was a good listener, for 
all the men had excellent taste and the Reverend Mr. Hunt 
such a command of English that he could almost make you 
hear a tone by describing it. I feel that I learned how to 
listen to tone in those days, how to analyze and pigeonhole 
my impressions. It was a course in ear-training. 

“Just before the Armistice was signed I was stationed in 
Leeds, and became a close friend of the late organist at St. 
Bartholomew's, Armley. He jealously guarded the fine 
Schulze masterpiece against intruders, but I was able to do 
him some small service, for which he gave me the run of the 
organ. The grandeur and brilliance of the full chorus of 
this organ and the beauty of the individual registers were a 
great inspiration, but the absolute confusion which took place 
when one tried to play polyphonic music worried me quite 
a little. It seems an extraordinary thing that Schulze should 
ignore completely the superb examples of organs of classic 
tradition in his own country and lay out the Mixtures in such 
crude form, with apparently no thought given to music. 

‘My close association for nearly a decade as the right-hand 
man of Henry Willis was an exceedingly happy experience. 
We thought and talked of little else than the organ. I have 
profound respect for Henry Willis as to his knowledge of 
voicing. There is no method or trick in voicing unknown to 
him, and he is generous in sharing his knowledge. He is a 
stickler for the use of ‘correct’ voicing tools and for the 
‘correct’ way of handling them. For example, one could not 
hold a nicker in a way which seemed comfortable. It had to 
be held in the ‘correct’ Willis way, and he had plenty of 
excellent reasons which he expounded upon at length, as to 
why the Willis method was the ‘correct’ one. 

“Willis was experimenting constantly in those days with all 
kinds of pipes and voicing methods. In England so much 
organ work consists of rebuilding old instruments or using in 
old pipes; those from practically all the famous English build- 
ers from Father Smith on passed through the Willis factory 
for revoicing during my time there; also there was one large 
organ from Cavaille-Coll. Extraordinary changes in some 
cases were made to the pipes. I remember one set, which 
had been a Flute for fifty years, was turned into a powerful 
Cello. A great many large and important organs were built 
in those days, including the giant for Liverpool Cathedral, 
which, due to the size of the edifice, required special treatment 
for nearly every stop. 

“About the year 1919 Marcel Dupre came to England. I 
shall never forget the tremendous impression this great mast- 
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er's playing made upon me. It was after this that I made 
many trips to Paris and became deeply interested in the work 
of Cavaille-Coll. Before this my outlook had been somewhat 
narrow, confined to the English tradition of both organs and 
organ-playing. My concentration up to this time had been 
confined to producing effects, tonal contrasts, etc. I had been 
in on the development of the various recipes which are com- 
mon in English organ building and tonal design today and 
are still often referred to in English organ articles. A good 
example of what I mean is the recipe for the perfect full- 
Swell, the essential elements consisting of a smooth 16 reed, 
an angry type 8’ reed, a Clarion midway between the two, and 
a brilliant Mixture. There were also the various formulas for 
insuring blend, tonal contrast, and good ensemble, which con- 
trol both tone quality and the general architecture. 

“These things are all right in their way, but they are not 
necessarily music, and this slowly but surely dawned on me 
until finally I began to approach the problem purely from a 
musical standpoint. The organ after all is a means to an 
end. I was assisted greatly with the musical aspect by a series 
of recitals at Westminster Cathedral in London, which ex- 
tended over a period of three years, and in which the greatest 
players of the world participated. These recitals were com- 
posed solely of fine organ music, and I had the opportunity 
of studying the interpretation of the greatest works by the 
very best performers. Naturally there was considerable repe- 
tition with such a long series. I also had the advantage of 
having these organists as personal friends and, in discussions, 
was able to get their ideas. 

“I have not been content with hearing organ music only, 
but have taken considerable interest in choral music, based 
on my early association with the College choir, and also with 
the piano and orchestra. 

“Coming to America was from many points of view the 
best thing that ever happened to me. Firstly, it gave me my 
chance, and secondly, I was removed from the traditions of 
my native country—one can inspect and weigh the value of 
traditions with better perspective when one is three thousand 
miles away. Those things which I was told were ‘essentials,’ 
because they had always been done in a certain way, I traced 
back to their beginning to find out if they WERE good or 
merely founded on some incorrect tradition of tonal concep- 
tion or interpretation of organ music. 

“To me all art is international; one can draw from the 
best of all countries. I have used the technic at my disposal 
to produce instruments which I consider suitable for express- 
ing the best in organ literature. I have no use for copying 
successful works of the past; such a method is doomed to 
failure. I have seen many so-called exact copies of the old 
work which are but weak shadows of the original. There 
are many factors which enter into the tone produced from 
an organ pipe; some of them seem to be intangible. 

“It seems to me that the only way to build artistic and 
successful instruments is to have knowledge of what has, gone 
before, and to thoroughly understand the underlying prin- 
ciples upon which the great works of the past have been 
based. The works produced are then originals, and while 
they can possess all the advantages of other good work, they 
have their own personality and reflect their own time.” 

The development of the Harrison exemplification of clari- 
fied ensemble follows through these notable Aeolian-Skinner 
organs: 

Harvard University Chapel—1932. 

St. Mary the Virgin, New York—present sections dedicated 
Jan. 11, 1933. 

All Saints, Worcester—finished in May 1934. 

Grace Cathedral, San Francisco—dedicated June 3, 1934. 

Trinity Church, New Haven—finished in June 1935. 

Calvary Church, Memphis—dedicated Jan. 26, 1936. 

Groton School Chapel—finished in December 1935. 

Church of the Advent, Boston—dedicated April 23, 1936. 
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St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia—now building. 

To this list Mr. Harrison would add several others, but for 
the purposes of this article we prefer to leave it as it stands. 

Senator Richards would define the new type of organ thus: 

“It is clarified by the omission of the Tibias, etc.; by the 
reduction of the amount and weight of 8’ tone; by lowering 
the pressures of the flues and omitting altogether the high- 
pressure reeds. Clarification is carried still further by raising 
the harmonic structure, giving more importance to the fours 
and twos, and by adding not one mixture but several mix- 
tures, each of a different kind and each performing a different 
function.” 

Those of us who have not heard, say the Groton organ, 
can perhaps gain a fair idea of what is meant by the clarified 
ensemble if we produce the opposite effects at our organs by 
adding all our Tibias, Bourdons, and Doppelfloetes to every 
ensemble combination. Such additions produce muddy play- 
ing. The mud however has been inherent also in our high- 
pressure reeds and in our Diapasons. Not knowing what else 
to do about it, we tried to clarify the Diapason mud by throw- 
ing in some loud-mouthed mixtures. They stood out like sore 
thumbs, and so did the mud. It didn’t work. The mud had 
to be cleaned out of the Diapason first. 

How to do it? There are many factors. Among them are 
wind-pressures, which have been too high; scales, which have 
been too small; mouth-width and cut-up, which have been 
dictated by tradition instead of by experiment and a keen 
pair of musical ears; and last but not least, the actual con- 
struction of the pipes and the quality and weight of their 
metals. 

Another neglected factor was the final finishing. An or- 
gan had been considered too much a factory process, a mass 
of complicated materials. That complicated mass is now 
dressed up and put into the auditorium, but it is not called 
an organ till a master-finisher has spent innumerable hours 
drawing the music out of it by tricks of the trade in the in- 
numerable details of voicing which can be only roughly at- 
tended to in the factory erecting-room. Especially is this 
auditorium-finishing vital to the success of mixtures. 

Individual auditoriums react in peculiar ways on mixtures; 
some ranks will be amplified while others will be swallowed. 
Mr. Harrison at the keyboard and his voicer in the chests 
work over these details for days that stretch on into weeks. 
Occasionally a portable keyboard must be located somewhat 
down in the auditorium and wired to the chests because the 
organ or certain parts of it cannot be faithfully heard from 
the console. Finishing the organ is what counts, not build- 
ing it. On this point Mr. Harrison says: 

“I have found it of greatest value to have such a fine or- 
ganist as Mr. Zeuch on the staff. He has helped me con- 
siderably in his selection of music to be played during the 
finishing of an organ, to make sure the balance has been done 
as perfectly as possible to produce musical results. We have 
found certain compositions of Bach which, due to the lay and 
progression of the voices, are the most difficult of all to pro- 
duce clearly.” And upon these difficult pieces the finishing 
process goes on until both Mr. Harrison and Mr. Zeuch are 
satisfied. What we must secure is the performance of contra- 
puntal works with clarity in the inner voices. 

Actually it seems to me the Diapasons have always been 
the worst offenders. Even so late as 1921 Dr. Audsley de- 
scribed a Diapason as a pure fundamental tone without upper- 
partials. That made it a bald and bare sound devoid of any 
richness that could make it a tone. If that type of Diapason 
prevails, nothing can cure the organ. Therefore an important 
step is to clarify the toneless Diapason, give it many upper- 
partials of the right strength and character, and make it worth 
hearing. To my ears, this is the most distinguishing feature 
of the new Donald Harrison work; it is not so discernible in 
the early St. Mary’s organ, but it marks Groton as a master- 
piece. Take the hoot and boom out of the Diapasons you 
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hear, add a lovely singing quality as from the strings of the 
orchestra, but keep the Diapason backbone in it, and you've 
got what the Groton Diapasons give. 

Another important step Senator Richards outlines: 

“What Harrison really did was to reduce the number and 
power of the 8’ Diapasons and vastly increase the superstruc- 
ture. The reduced pressure and wide low mouth are what 
make them sing—mostly the pressure.” 

Mr. Harrison knows it’s a mistake to make the Octave 
smaller in scale and softer in voice than the principal Diapa- 
son, and he also knows the old notion of Diapason tone 
was all wrong. He therefore puts his Diapason and Octave 
together in this new manner, tops the pair off with a com- 
plete Diapason chorus built on pipes of the new character, 
and the whole thing melts together into an ensemble, a satis- 
fying ensemble, a truly musical ensemble in which there is 
no trace of hoot and boom. 

Organ tone has gone by jumps. The clarified ensemble 
smooths out the bumps. The organ has become an harmoni- 
ous ensemble. If we drop marbles into a glass of water we'll 
see the water and the marbles; they won’t merge till dooms- 
day. But if we put cream in our coffee the two merge into 
one drink, the lumps of sugar completely dissolve, and we'll 
have something fit to drink if we put enough sugar in it. 

In the old school of thought we put the Diapason and the 
Octave together and they remained separate entities; in the 
new ensemble they melt into one entity. The whole organ 
must melt into one entity, and that’s why the Senator won't 
let you have a French Horn if he can prevent it, though Mr. 
Harrison won't object if he thinks you know enough to kee 
it out of the ensemble. Even the heavy, hooty, beefy Pedal 
voice must stay out. Anyway we don’t need it in these new 
organs. We need it in the other school of design, for there 
we still have that heavy upper-work that needs something 
tubby underneath it to keep it from toppling over. But the 
clarified organ doesn’t threaten to topple over, it soars aloft. 

Dr. Barnes, one of our staunchest advocates, along with 
the late Dr. Audsley, of the enclosed Great, agrees that ‘‘to 
enclose a Great Organ of the Harrison type is not only un- 
necessary but detrimental. With the former type of loud 
foundational Diapasons, universal in America in former years, 
it was a practical necessity to enclose them if any remotely 
artistic uses were to be made of them. The enclosure helped 
smooth out the humps and bumps in the tonal build-up. 

“But in Mr. Harrison’s organ,” continues Dr. Barnes, “with 
no registers of any preponderate power, an unbelievably 
smooth crescendo may be made simply by adding more and 
more of the harmonics. Power and build-up in these new 
organs are not obtained by sheer weiglt of tone but by a pro- 
gressive increase in the subtle and extremely complicated 
series of harmonics. 

“This is in accordance with the change of tone which oc- 
curs when a fine Steinway grand is played progressively 
louder. When such a piano is played softly, the fundamental 
tone, with only suspicions of harmonics, is heard; the har- 
monics become more pronounced the harder the key is struck, 
particularly in the bass and tenor range, until the harmonics 
become quite as prominent as the fundamental, and we get 
that extreme clarity and brilliance peculiarly characteristic of 
the lower tones of a good Steinway. 

“It is an interesting analogy to compare the progressive 
harmonic build-up of the new Harrison ensemble with that 
of a fine Steinway. The tonal characteristics of the Steinway 
have been admired by musicians and public for more than 
half a century. If we can have organs which in their unique 
field share some of these tonal characteristics, one may be sure 
that something truly artistic is being heard.” 

Silbermann and Schnitger get into this discussion because 
they happened to understand the basic principles of a clari- 
fied ensemble, and sometimes they exemplified them. When 
they did, their organs were not replaced but preserved. And 
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enough of them have been preserved to start the ball rolling. 
They drew Mr. Harrison to Germany for a personal inspec- 
tion last summer. Before he went he had already proved his 
own theories, his own abilities. He’s justifiably proud of that, 
too. What did he find in Germany? He answers for him- 
self: 

“Any disappointment I felt was because I had built up in 
my imagination a kind of an ideal which was not completely 
realized in the Silbermann organ. I learned a great deal from 
these instruments and also from the earlier ones of the Schnit- 
ger type, and it gave me considerable insight into the prob- 
able registration used in Bach’s time and before him. 

“I found considerable interest in some of the baroque reeds, 
and am introducing a 1937 example of the Krummhorn which 
has a remarkably rich voice of greater interest than the Clari- 
net. People forget that there have unfortunately disappeared 
many solo voices which were a part of these fine old instru- 
ments. They are not imitative but are true organ voices and 
as such are useful in two ways, first as solo voices, second as 
perfectly-fitting parts of the ensemble.” 

There are plenty of fine organs in America, plenty of fine 
organ-builders. This article happens to be dealing not with 
American organ-builders but with only one from among them. 
We exalt Bach above all other composers, but to similarly 
exalt Silbermann above all other builders would be ridiculous. 
The aim of this article is merely to explain what the clarified 
ensemble is, and to explain what Mr. Harrison is doing, for 
the benefit of those who cannot for themselves hear such an 
example as the Groton. 

Mr. Harrison has examined all that has been said here 
with regard to the technical and artistic aspects of the clari- 
field ensemble; our readers may accept these details as veri- 
fied. However he disagrees on certain features of this presen- 
tation and says: 

“Your discussion stresses clarity but seems incomplete in 
two respects. First, little or nothing is said about the un- 
enclosed Positiv, the clearest of all departments, which is al- 
most essential, musically, for real organ music. You must 
have a secondary department to the Great, clear, intimate, 
and sparkling. Second, you must have a clear Pedal and one 
that can stand on its own feet. I believe we are the only 
Company advocating and installing straight Pedal Organs with 
their independent chorus, solo flutes, and reeds. It is essen- 
tial for clarity to have a Pedal which does not have to rely 
on couplers to maintain a melodic line, and without the miss- 
ing-notes which happen when couplers are used. © 

“Mention should be made of the Holtkamp Positiv in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. It came quite early, I think, and 
is a milestone that cannot be ignored. 

“I think the list of organs should start with Trinity College, 
Hartford, 1931, as it was the real starting-point in my work, 
although a lot has been developed since then. While Welles- 
ley has no Positiv and Calvary, New York, is a rebuild, they 
are of the clarified type and have independent Pedal Organs.” 

I had to struggle for several years to find out what Sen- 
ator Richards was talking about and Mr. Harrison doing. I 
believe all T.A.O. readers need to do the same thing. One 
thing that differentiates a T.A.O. reader from an ordinary or- 
ganist is that the T.A.O. reader is never a stick-in-the-mud. 
The Wright brothers were the first to fly, but everybody's 
flying now. Mr. Harrison is, so far as I know, the first to 
clarify the organ, but in another decade everybody will be do- 
ing it. And it wouldn’t surprise me if people went to organ 
recitals. 

* 
I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. William 
H. Barnes, my associate, and to the Hon. Emerson Richards, 
a valued leader in the cause of the clarified ensemble, for 
their splendid assistance in supplying materials for and check- 
ing the accuracy of the statements made in this article — 
T.S.B. 





mA PRACTICAL CHOIR REPERTOIRE 


The 1936 Choir Repertoire of the Chorus of the First Baptist Church 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and Problems of Selection 
By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


. organist-director knows 
of the eternal search for usable choir material—both personnel 
and music. Countless hours ate given to this work and be- 
cause it is often unknown to the powers that be, it is as a re- 
sult unappreciated. The casual attendant at the morning or 
evening services who hears the several organ and choir num- 
bers, never thinks of the probable time and effort expended 
in the brief presentations. 

And music—one wonders why the publishers bother to 
stock their shelves if only to wait for the news to finally per- 
colate to the eager and waiting buyers. Seriously, why do 
publishers do so little to acquaint the buying public with their 
wares? If one manages to get hold of some new publications, 
we find the majority of them given to eight-part unaccom- 
panied numbers or else extremely modern conceptions. Again, 
one wonders if choir singers have overnight developed into 
mature musicians—if the average choir is no longer worthy 
of attention at the source of new music. 

True, one must advance, for if he attempts to stay at a 
level he must perforce retrograde. But, isn’t it too quick 
a jump from the Buck-Schnecker of yesterday to the Sowerby- 
Willan of today—that is, of course, if we are to consider our 
congregations instead of blindly following the trend? A 
prominent member of one of the nation’s best choirs said to 
me this summer, that the only way in which she could pos- 
sibly carry her part was to first memorize it and then to try 
not to listen to the other voices or the accompaniment during 
the rendition. If this is so, then I do not think it is neces- 
sary to allude to Miss Soosie in Dr. Pedalthumper’s choir. 

If all of us had choirs like Dr. David McK. Williams in 
New York, or Mr. Leroy Wetzel in Chicago—to mention only 
two—then we would welcome the Schirmer Westminster 
Choir Series and other first-class publications. But if we 
happened to be in cities more distantly removed from the 
music centers, we still would have to consider our congre- 
gations. Personally, I would, for it is my one ambition that 
my efforts mean something to the congregation I serve. I am 
a lot more interested in my music’s being vital than I am in 
blindly following the supposed leaders or of pleasing music 
critics. 

The organ in my church is adequate and was designed as 
a church instrument. It has variety and color in abundance 
and it cost a lot of money. If I were to relegate it to the 
opening and closing voluntaries and the hymns, I tremble to 
think of the condemnation that would come down upon me, 
if indeed I were permitted to even hear about it. This does 
not imply that I do not care for unaccompanied music nor 
that my choir can not do it reasonably well. When a com- 
poser has wisely indicated passages without accompaniment 
and the rendition is improved thereby, the organ remains 
silent. Occasionally an entire number is given in this manner, 
the infrequency serving to make the exception noticeable and 
as a consequence appreciated. I like to feel that the organ 
makes a definite contribution to the service and I believe it 
does, particularly as I have had such expressions made to 
me more than one time. 

My church is a going concern with over twenty-five hun- 
dred members. The morning service starts at 9:45 with the 
congregation in the educational quarters at study, and at 10:55, 
with the organ processional, moves into the auditorium for 


the church at worship. Quiet preludes are thus out of order; 
rather bold numbers of vigor and movement are needed. Even 
so, I try to keep away from strictly march music, preferring 
numbers that seem to be a paean of praise. But again—there 
is the problem of a scarcity of material. The opening anthem 
is likewise of a festival nature, for the congregation as yet is 
not completely composed. The offertory consists of an organ 
selection of three or four minutes, followed by the second 
choir number, which more often than not is of quiet or medi- 
tative character. Since new members are welcomed at nearly 
every service at the close, the concluding postlude as such is 
eliminated. Frequently I use one of the hymns of the serv- 
ice, improvising in the background. 

The evening worship follows the young people’s training 
service, and other than being quite evangelical in character, 
it follows the general lines of the morning service. What a 
joy it is to play to an average congregation of fifteen hundred 
in the morning with about half as many at the evening hour. 

The church has an official board of deacons consisting of 
forty members. These are divided into committees reflecting 
every activity of the church. It is a rotating body, one fifth 
of them automatically going out every year, replaced by new 
members. The music committee consists of three deacons, 
the chairman of which is usually changed each year, but with- 
out ever completely changing the entire committee. They as- 
certain the music policy of the church, engage the organist- 
director and through him the solo quartet, contract for factory 
maintenance of the organ, and attend to the financial budget, 
a part of which is appropriated for the extension of the music 
library. 

The organist is assigned to the studio, a large room twenty 
by forty feet, which is heated in winter at all times, and has 
sufficient light and ventilation for summer. In it are a grand 
piano and chairs for the choir, as well as filing facilities for 
the choir library, and a desk and typewriter for the organist- 
director. Telephone connections are also provided. He has 
access to the organ at all times for practise and teaching, but 
pupils are not allowed to use the organ in the absence of the 
organist. An assistant organist, usually a member of the 
choir, receives the use of the organ for her services, subject 
to the will of the organist-director. 

Rehearsals are held in the studio one evening each week, 
and also preceding each morning and evening service. The 
weekly rehearsal consumes one hour and thirty minutes. The 
members know they are to be in their chairs on time and 
refrain from conversation. Twenty minutes are allotted to the 
music that will be used the second Sunday following, with 
stress given both to the words and music. The next twenty- 
minute period is given to work on new music. After a five- 
minute intermission, the remaining forty-five minutes are given 
to the final work on the music for the coming Sunday, which 
has already had a period of rehearsal the week before. Here, 
stress is placed upon style and interpretation, the final work- 
out being with organ in the auditorium, especially if any of 
the numbers have independent accompaniments. Selections 
are repeated only at long intervals and new material is being 
constantly added as fast as it can be found and purchased. 

The organist-director is in full charge of the choir per- 
sonnel and in all matters pertaining to the music itself. The 
choir organization, then, is mainly for social matters. The 
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officers are elected one each year with none eligible for suc- 
cession. Absentees are checked each week, visits and flowers 
arranged for the sick. Three or four socials and parties are 
held each year, one of them being formal. The choir as yet 
is not uniformed as Baptists; particularly in the South they 
pride themselves in their informality. But in all probability 
this will be achieved in the not too distant future. 

In such a large church all strata of society are represented 
and the building is large and with every modern facility. The 
main auditorium is spacious and cheerful, seating eighteen 
hundred, evenly divided between main floor and balcony. The 
choir is slightly elevated to the rear of the pulpit platform, 
with chairs for forty singers grouped around the console in 
the center. The baptistry is to the rear of the choir, and 
the organ is housed behind grilles over the baptistry. The 
organ is a four-manual and Echo Pilcher, built in 1929. 

Our repertoire for the current year is illuminating for the 
purpose of comparing it with what other directors would deem 
advisable if they were at the helm of the music in such a 
people’s church. The list was obtained after searching 
through countless materials. Directors of professional choirs 
of highly-trained singers may find little of interest therein, 
though much of the material is worthy of the finest organ- 
izations; but unaccompanied and modern compositions are 
conspicuous by their minority. Few of them are really new, 
most of them have stood the test of time, though the old 
war-horses that are in every library have purposely been elimi- 
nated from the list even though we use them occasionally. 
The majority contain solos for various voices, as my choir is 
built around a solo quartet who infrequently are heard as a 
group. This not only eliminates the question as to who will 
sing the solos, but gives confidence to the chorus members, 
materially improving attacks and releases, which every direc- 
tor of strictly amateur organizations can appreciate. 

As mentioned before, the library is given extreme care. 
Sheet music is easily worn out. Each selection is contained 
in a board folder, and each copy before being used is hinged 
with cloth binding. Attached to each is a form where the 
record is maintained of the use of each selection. 

Many of these selections were obtained from my file of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, which in days gone by featured 
illustrated excerpts and a detailed description—a particularly 
valuable service to the musician removed from the best music 
stores—which I found to be unusually reliable. Needless 
to say that the present rather sketchy information is in no 
way comparable to the former policy. Of course, a speci- 
men copy is the best medium and I now have to rely upon this 
method, with the percentage being very low in finding suit- 
able material. 

The final test is that the material used must be musically 
attractive, fitting to the service, and within the capabilities 
of my choir. We do the few modern numbers listed accept 
ably as well as the eight-part numbers listed. The organ 
selections contain a larger percentage of modern numbers, 
which will be of assistance in leading the congregations to 
accept other than staid harmonies. 

The choir at present contains ten sopranos, nine altos, four 
tenors, and five basses. The photograph was made on the 
occasion of presenting Matthew's “Story of Christmas,” Dec. 
20th, 1936, at which there were four absentees. Harp and 
tympani were used. In addition we have three good violin- 
ists and an excellent pianist which are used upon occasion. 

A certain musicianship is demanded for admission to the 
choir. The majority have had vocal instruction. We pursue 
the policy of associate membership in order to hold the stand- 
ard, by which the singers may attend rehearsals until such 
time as they progress sufficiently to appear with the choir regu- 
larly. 


—t.a.o.— 
Mr. Hamrick’s comment on our illustrated reviews interests 
us. Do many of our readers feel about it as he does? I 


have always contended that by looking at but a few measures 
of the main theme of an ordinary piece of music I could 
determine with about 95% accuracy whether or not I would 
find the whole piece to my liking. When we put this ques- 
tion to a vote some ten years ago the majority seemed to 
disagree with my views, thinking instead that the illustrated 
thematics which then marked our reviews gave them no special 
values. Evidently Mr. Hamrick and I feel alike on this point, 
and if others of our readers want thematic excerpts to again 
illustrate our reviews of numbers particularly worthy of such 
expensive treatment, they have but to express that opinion, by 
letter or postcard, and the illustrations will be restored. It 
is expensive in time, space, and money; but I believed it 
worth all it cost in the good old days and I still feel the same 
way about it. However, this magazine is not being published 
to please its own staff but to give service to its readers. How 
can we know what you think unless you send us that letter or 
postcard? 

About once a decade an editor meets such a contributor as 
Mr. Hamrick, who observed carefully exactly how a similar 
repertoire-list was published in T.A.O. (Mr. Glynn’s in 
August 1936) and typed his copy in that precise form, even 
to observing the distinctions necessary in typewriting a hy- 
phen and a dash. Hats off to Mr. Hamrick. 

And we repeat the August suggestion: Other lists are 
welcome, at the rate of one a month. They are especially 
desirable from organists who, like Mr. Glynn and Mr. Ham- 
rick, have volunteer chorus choirs, with or without a solo 
quartet.—Eb. 


CHOIR REPERTOIRE for 1936 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, Atlanta, Ga. 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK, Organist-Director 
Explanation of Abbreviations 
a—Arthur P. Schmidt nh—Huntzinger 
b—Boston Music Co. np—Parks Co. (York, Neb.) 
c—Carl Fischer o—Oliver Ditson 
g—G. Schirmer t—Theo. Presser Co. 
gf—Harold Flammer tj—John Church Co. 
h—H. W. Gray Co. ul—Lorenz Pub. Co . 
hn—Novello uw—White-Smith Mus. Co. 
j—J. Fischer & Bro. vw—Willis Music Co. 
1—Galaxy Music Corp. vy—Boosey & Co. 
xu—Curwen & Sons 
T.A.O. readers please note that the nh and np designa- 
tions are “‘no-letter’—meaning that no key-letters have been 
assigned these two publishers in our system thus far. Notice 
that the various abbreviations used by Mr. Hamrick invariably 
come in the same order: first the publisher, then grade of 
difficulty, then his personal rating, and finally the solo voices 
needed. 
A—easy, B—moderately easy, C—moderately difficult, 
D—difficult. 
1, 2, 3, 4 refer to Mr. Hamrick’s personal rating of the 
anthem, 1 being those he likes best, 2 second best, etc. 
s, a, t, b refer as usual to the solo voices required. 


ANTHEMS 
Ambrose, Just for today—a-A-2-s 
Andrews, Build ‘thee more stately mansions—g-B-1-b 
Ashford, Lift up your heads—ul-A-2-s 
My task—ul-A-3 
Bach, At thy feet—I-A-1-s 
Jesu joy of man’s desiring—o-A-1 
My Soul, O Praise the Lord, Thy God—h-B-2 
O Savior Sweet—h-A-1-a 
Baldwin, Tarry with me—h-A-3 
Barnes, Sun of my soul—vw-A-4-s 
Bennett, God is a Spirit—t-B-2 
Berwald, All Thy works praise Thee—o-C-1 
Bischoff, Lord is my Shepherd—a-B-1 





Ha: 
Her 
Iva 
Ker 
Kre 


Ma 


Wil 


Neic 
Nev: 
Nob 

Fi 
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Bliss, Early will I seek Thee—vw-A-3-s 
Brahms, How lovely—g-D-1 
Brewer, More love to Thee—a-B-3-sa 
Brown, In heavenly love—o-A-1 
Buck, Cantate Domino in C—t-B-3-stb 
Lead kindly Light—o-B-2 
Rock of Ages—o-B-1 
Te Deum No. 5—o-C-1-satb 


Oakley, Evening and Morning—t-A-2 
Phillips, Hear my prayer—o-C-1-at 
Pfluegger, How long—uw-B-2-a 

Hast thou not known—uw-B-2-s 
Protheroe, Shepherd’s Psalm—o-B-1 
Pughe-Evans, Lead Kindly Light—h-C-1-s 





Te Deum No. 7—o-C-satb 
Coenen, Come unto Me—g-B-1 
DeKoven, Recessional—tj-A-3-b 
Demarest, O Israel, return—g-C-3-t 
Dieckmann, Lord’s Prayer—h-B-1 
Dressler, Come Heavenly Father—g-A-4-s 
Dunkley, Praise the Lord—o-C-1-stb 
Dunn, Come unto Me—j-C-2 
Dvorak, Blessed Jesu—g-C-1 

Goin’ Home—g-C-3 
Effinger, I shall not pass again—tj-B-3 
Eville, Rise crowned with light—o-A-3 
Farmer, Gloria in Excelsis—tj-B-3 
Flagler, Jesus the very thought—nh-A-3-st 
Franck, O be joyful—g-C-1-t 
Foster, O for a closer walk—g-B-2-s 

O Jesu Thou art standing—g-C-1-s 
Galbraith, All Hail the Power—o-B-2-a 

How beautiful upon the—o-B-3-sb 

I will lift up mine eyes—o-B-2-sab 

They that wait 09 the Lord—a-B-1-t 
Godard, Lead Kindly Light—np-A-2-s 


Goss, O Savior of the world—t-A-1 
Gretchaninoff, The Cherubic Hymn, Opus 29—hn-D-1 
Gounod, By Babylon’s wave—g-C-1 
Sanctus—o-B-2-t 
Hamblen, Beside still waters—vy-B-3-st 
Hear Thou My prayer—nh-C-1-sb 


Trust in Him—g-A-3-t 
Handel, And the glory of the Lord—g-C-1 

Halleluiah Amen (Judas Mac.)—hn-C-1 
Hammond, Behold the Master passeth—tj-B-2 
Harker, O sing unto the Lord—g-B-3-s 
Henrich, Unto Thee O Lord—o-C-1-st 
Ivanoff, Bless the Lord—o-C-1 
Kennedy, Hark! ten thousand harps—g-C-1-b 
Kremser, Prayer of Thanksgiving—t-A-1 
La Forge, First Psalm—g-C-1 
Macfarlane, God is Our refuge—g-C-2 

Ho everyone that thirsteth—g-D-1-t 

Open our Eyes—g-B-1 

Thine O Lord—g-C-1 
Williams, The King’s Highway—h-C-1-s 
Marks, God so loved—t-A-1 

More love to Thee—tj-A-2 

Sing unto God—tj-A-3-b 

Day is past and over—hn-A-4-st 
Matthews, O Savior of the world—g-C-1-s 

Benedictus es Domine—h-B-1 
Maunder, O Praise the Lord—hn-B-4-s 
MacDougal, Onward, Christian soldiers—t-B-1-b 
Mendelssohn, How lovely—g-C-1 

I praise Thee O Lord—g-C-1-b 

I waited for the Lord—o-C-1 
Meyer-Helmund, Guide me Jehovah—o-2-1 
Morrison, Appear Thou Light Divine—o-C-1-st 

O Shepherd of Israel—g-B-2 
Mueller, A Chorister’s Prayer—gf-B-1 
Neidlinger, Silent Sea—g-B-2 : 
Nevin, Jesus my Savior look—g-A-3-s 
Noble, Come thou traveller—o-C-1 

Fierce was the wild billow—t-C-1 

Souls of the righteous—g-C-1 


The Choir, Atlanta First Baptist 


Rachmaninoff, Blessing and Glory—o-B-2 


_ Raff, Savior breathe an evening—g-A-3 


Rathburn, I heard the voice—t-A-4-s 
Roberts, Jesu Priceless Treasure—hn-A-1-st 
Rogers, Awake up my glory—g-B-2-b 
Lift up your heads—g-C-1 
Lord is my rock—g-B-2-s 
Seek Him that maketh—o-C-1-s 
Rossini, Inflammatus est—g-B-2-s 
I will give thanks—gf-B-1-s 
Royle, Praise the Lord O my soul—hn-B-1-s 
Ryder, Hear our prayer—o-A-2 
Schnecker, Art thou weary—g-A-2-stb 
Jesus Savior pilot me—o-A-1-s 
My faith looks up to Thee—o-B-1-sab 
Schubert, Come unto me—ul-A-3-a 
Great is Jehovah—g-C-2-t 
Jubilate in Bf—g-A-1-st 
Scott, Out of the depths—nh-B-2-s 
Shaw, With a voice of singing—xu-C-1 
Shelley, Christ Triumphant—tj-A-3-a 
Solly, I will praise Thee—t-A-3-s 
Spicker, Fear not O Israel—g-B-2-sab 
Speaks, Now the day is over—g-A-3-t 
O Master let me walk—g-A-3-st 
Spence, Be glad O ye righteous—a-A-2-a 
Starnes, Magnificat in E—g-C-1-tb 
Spross, Ninety and Nine—tj-B-2-sb 
Thompson, Thou art my King—h-B-2-s 
Voris, My Jesus as Thou wilt—o-B-1 
Watson, O worship the Lord—t-B-1-b 
Praise the Lord O my soul—t-C-1 
Warren, Even Me—o-B-1-b 
West, Lord is exalted—t-B-3 
Willan, In the name of God—h-D-1-t 
Wilson, Sundown (Londonderry air)—ul-A-1 
Wirtz, Out of the deep—g-C-1-satb 
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Wood, Twilight shadows fall—h-B-1 
Woodman, Blow ye the trumpet—g-C-1-t 
Song in the night—g-C-1-sb 
Wooler, Come unto me—t-A-3-t 
Hear my cry O Lord—o-C-3 
CHRISTMAS 
Buck, Night song of Bethlehem—g-B-3-s 
Gaul, Carol of the Russian children—g-B-2 
Gloria in excelsis Deo—b-A-2 
Henrich, Hark! what mean—o-B-2-a 
EASTER 
Broome, Lo! the tomb—g-B-2-sb 
Coombs, At the rising of the sun—g-B-2-at 
Dickinson, In Joseph’s lovely—h-B-1-s 
Demarest, Praise Ye—a-C-1-t 
Frey, Sing ye to the Lord—o-B-2-satb 
Kopolyoff, Alleluiah! Christ is—o-B-1 
Speaks, In the end of the—g-B-2-a 
QUARTET 
Ambrose, O Come to my heart—o-A-1-b 
Baldwin, I will lift mine eyes—o-B-2-satb 
Bartlett, Abide with me—g-C-1-as 
Bartlett, O eyes that are weary—o-B-1-t 
Cady, Come unto me—gf-C-1-sat 
Praise the Lord—g-C-1-t 
Costa, I will extol—g-C-2 
Crimp, Our master hath—hn-C-1-s 
Foote, Still still with Thee—a-C-1 
Forsyth, Lord’s Prayer—g-C-1 
Foster, Souls of the righteous—o-C-1-s 
Gluck, Gracious Savior—h-B-2 
Harker, He shall feed—g-B-2 
How beautiful upon the—g-B-2 
I will lift up—gf-B-1 
Heinrich, Crossing the bar—o-B-1 
Matthews, Ballad of the trees—g-B-1 
Parker, Lord is my light—g-B-2 
Stevenson, Hear O my people—o-C-1-s 
Tchaikowsky, Come unto me—gf-C-1-t 
Ware, The Cross—g-C-1-t 





FORM AND PERFORMANCE 


Using a Knowledge of Form to Make the 
Performance More Convincing 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM Article 2 


Applied Music Theory 


Music FORM is a study of the 
structure of music. Nearly every musician is more or less 
familiar with the method of constructing periods in simple 
song forms, have at least a passing knowledge of the old 
dance forms which comprise the suite, can outline the general 
scheme of the sonata allegro; organists are presumably trained 
in the general make-up of the fugue. 

Of what use is all this to the organist of a church? Let us 
consider some of the applications that may be made to choral 
and organ performance and to improvisations, long or short. 

In our organ pieces the most common form is the simple 
song-form of three divisions, or the longer so called minuet- 
form (with trio). A period consists of two selections called 
antecedent and consequent. These are often of conventional 
eight-measure length. The melody at the outset is likely to 
start with a small motive or figure (of one or two measures) 
from which germinates the remainder of the phrase or even 
the period. This figure may be treated sequentially or com- 
bined with others in various ways. 
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Consideration of these smaller elements is of primary im- 
portance then in the playing of such a period. There is the 
matter of phrasing. How many times do we hear organists 
play a long legato passage where a most superficial exami- 
nation would reveal a phraseology of an entirely different 
character? Even the composers of much of our organ music 
lack a perception of what should be marked carefully. 

The best melodies have a certain contour with heights 
and depths of tonal pitch. There may be one high note mark- 
ing the climax of the period. To the organist this is certainly 
worthy of analysis. To an intelligent player it is plain that 
the swell-pedal must be managed along these lines. We have 
all too many of what may be called accordion organists— 
who pump the helpless swell-pedal up and down to no pur- 
pose. The purpose of music is the presentation of beauty. 
Interpretation requires a detailed planning of such character 
as to make some emotional appeal through the proper use 
of this latent beauty. In the matter of swell-pedal markings 
we have once more a careless approach by composers. 

In all compositions worth performing at all there should 
be one spot where the greatest volume of tone may be used. 
This spot must be found by an organist and the full resources 
of his instrument reserved for this place and for this place 
alone. It is a common custom among organists (especially 
in the so-called postlude) to draw every stop and coupler at 
the beginning and dash through an entire piece in this fashion. 
Where are their ears? Certainly a more inartistic procedure 
could not be imagined. Even a march should never be played 
with every stop sounding except at the climax, which is bound 
to occur somewhere. Remember a fortissimo is, after all, 
only relative. 

A three-division form brings about a return of the first 
division after the second theme. Here we need some thought 
in regard to this second presentation, so frequently an exact 
repetition. Shall we use the same stops; the same kind of a 
beginning; the identical closing manner? Common sense will 
dictate the happiest solution of this problem. An Oboe solo 
in the first section is rarely repeated at the end except with a 
new solo stop such as string (8’ plus 4’ flutes) or Clarinet. 
The general plan for nuance should also be slightly altered, 
of course. 

Improvisations as a part of the service are a necessity in 
many churches. They may consist of short, filling-in passages 
leading from one part of the service to another. They may 
necessitate a rather longer essay, such as continuous playing 
during the passing of the elements in a communion service. 
In the first instance some adherence to the laws of formal 
balance and suitable contrast should be the rule. Thematic 
material of either the past or future musical work may be 
utilized with advantage. The young organist will do well 
to practise such interludes extensively. As to the longer per- 
formances, the extended three-division form is advised. Either 
original melodies or suitable themes drawn from previous mus- 
ic may be used. One of the best plans is to work out a long 
three-division section and, if more time must be consumed, 
introduce an appropriate hymn or chorale (such as the Passion 
Chorale) as a “trio.” Improvisations need as much pre- 
paration as do printed compositions. Without form they are 
meaningless. Unless they contain real music of some dis- 
tinction they become quite futile and are indeed a presump- 
tion for any organist to attempt. 

I recommend that the organist concern himself sufficiently 
to read some good books on the subject, such as Paur’s The 
Elements of the Beautiful in Music (Novello), R. O. Morris’ 
new The Structure of Music (Oxford). What has been said 
about organ interpretations applies equally to choral singing. 

(To be continued) 
Organ Music in Church 
® “Let our churches resound with organ music that gives ex- 
pression to the majesty of the edifice and breathes the sacred 
ness of the religious rites,” wrote Pope Pius XI. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 








2 KEVIL WO 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Service, Not Applause 


S ERVICE, not applause. That's 
the idea back of T.A.O. A letter from a once-irate reader: 
“I received several days ago a renewal notice for my sub- 
scription . . . and have finally decided to renew. I am far 
from satisfied at the way my small request was treated a 
couple of months ago. I sent your firm a postal card... 
announcing the recital to be given . . . I suspect that my card 
arrived too late for a notice in the November issue, but I had 
no word of any sort from you as to the disposition of the 
notice. 

“Perhaps I see a tempest in a teapot, but it does at least seem 
advisable for you that you placate your subscribers who desire 
so small a favor by at least telling them it was impossible to 
meet with their desires.” 

In the thought that other readers may feel the same way 
about things the office has rather taken for granted, let’s think 
about it a little. 

Time and money are alike limited. We can spend our 
minutes and our pennies in this way, or in that; we cannot 
spend the same minutes and pennies in both ways. Which 
serves the readers better: to give them our maximum time and 
money in preparing and presenting things in T.A.O.? or 
spend hours and dollars on things that give them only the out- 
ward appearances of personal attention? An individual can 
sit down to his desk, pick out a postcard, write the message, 
and drop it in the mails at a cost of but a few minutes; but 
an office can’t do that. 

If ten spare minutes of a day are available, can we do our 
job better by spending those ten minutes on something to go 
into the magazine for the benefit of all, or by spending them 
in trying to flatter a reader by giving him personal attention? 

“It’s no service to the boss to sit around and applaud 
everything he does. It’s a lot finer to forget him and do your 
work so well that he'll do the applauding.” We said that in 
our advertising early last year. Isn’t it true? Our subscribers 
and our advertisers are our bosses. Shall we hold them by 
flattery or by service? 

Our reader, once irate, now pacified, was not asking any- 
thing for himself ; he was not trying to get his own name into 
print. He was submitting the recital announcement for a 
professional recitalist, and T.A.O. would have been delighted 
to receive it in time for advance publication. However, it 
takes time to publish a magazine. It takes at least seven days 
to carry it from New York to San Francisco. That means 
that this February issue, to get to its San Francisco subscribers 
on February first, must be in the postoffice not later than Jan- 
uary 23rd. It takes a day in the bindery and mailing room, 
and that in turn means that the magazine, all of it, must be 
off the presses by Jan. 22nd. Make-ready on the presses for 
each form takes half a day before even one copy can be printed. 
Putting the type-matter together into page form, final proof- 
— of these pages, and correction of errors take another 

ay. 

Memory is a bad actor. Our correspondent says he mailed 
that card “soon after Oct. 20,” whereas the card was post- 
marked Oct. 26. 


_ I doubt very much if any Editor of any magazine anywhere 
is more anxious to truly serve his readers than I am. Noth- 
ing annoys me. The letter I’m discussing pleases me. When 
somebody gets up ‘on his hind legs’ (as Dr. Barnes puts it) 
and speaks his mind, we know we're dealing with a man who, 
at least at the moment, is honest. Get a man thoroughly mad 
at you and you'll get the truth.. And I’m as sick of mean- 
ingless flattery as every other honest man is. 

_ Why can’t mankind be honest more of the time? No, we're 
afraid we'll hurt somebody's feelings if we tell them the truth, 
so we become liars. A distinguished lady once wrote me, 
“You might at least be polite,” and I replied that is wasn’t my 
business to be polite but to be honest and of service to the 
readers and advertisers. We have told our advertisers that too. 
We're trying to serve them, not flatter them. 

So to all our correspondents, please remember that since 
there can’t be enough time and money to do everything, we 
prefer to give real service first; then if there is any time left, 
we'll indulge in the enjoyable business of personal correspond- 
ence. 

After all, this business isn’t devoted to an exemplification 
of correct social forms; our office isn’t dedicated to the pleas- 
ant task of being a model office, spick and span and conducted 
in perfect decorum. We chucked the office into a place where 
the maximum work could be done with maximum efficiency 
in minimum time, and we dig in at the job of making a maga- 
zine fit to read; little else matters till that job is off the press 
each month. If our readers or our advertisers don’t like our 
office, think our letter-heads are cockeyed (as Palmer Christian 
would put it), consider our letters in bad taste and lacking in 
dignity or any of the other graces, what care we so long as we 
can produce twelve times a year a magazine that Miss Soosie 
and Dr. Pedalthumper can alike turn to with profit and pleas- 
ure? 

All kinds of people in the world. We like most of them. 
I suppose the only kind we don’t like is the kind that writes 
flattery. 

Our schedule, if you have anything that would interest our 
readers in any of the columns: 

1st of the month prior to publication—all the main articles, 
important photographs, service-selections, reviews, etc. 

10th of the month—all major news announcements if any 
extensive or important space is to be devoted to them. 

15th of the month—Advance-Programs, Events-Forecast, 
and similar columns. 

20th of the month—absolute dead-line for minor items for 
the last pages. 

And in each case the date given means the 8:30 a.m. mail 
arriving in our own office; each contributor can compute for 
himself the time it will take for the postoffice to cover the 
distance. 

And why do we adhere to this schedule? To give equal 
service to all readers alike. Can we say we aim to please? 
Hardly. We aim first to serve. If we can please also, so 
much the better, but service first. However, if anyone wants 
to know what is happening to any announcement they may 
be sending, we'll be glad to report by postcard if they mark 
their message “reply requested.’” Try it and see.—T.S.B. 
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MR. WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY 
whose new opera "The King of Granada" was given its premiere in New York, 
in abridged form, Jan. 17, 1937. 


Detts "Ordering of Moses" 

Scheduled for Cincinnati May Festival 

© Word comes from the editorial sanctum of J. Fischer & 
Bro., New York, that R. Nathaniel Dett’s new oratorio “The 
Ordering of Moses’’ has been selected by Eugene Goossens for 
the coming Cincinnati May Festival and will then be given 
its premiere performance. The work is written for four 
soloists (soprano, alto, tenor, baritone) with chorus and or- 
chestra. The Composer states that “the Moses here depicted 
is not the Moses familiarized to us by the other arts; especially 
by the work of Michaelangelo, whose statue of the patriarch 
has become symbolic. At the time of this ‘ordering’ Moses 
was a shepherd, on a hillside—undoubtedly a young man— 
which explains the parts being assigned to a tenor voice.” 
“The Ordering of Moses” is a work which was but recently 
finished and was shortly thereafter accepted for the Cincinnati 
May Festival. 

Dinner in Honor of Dr. M. P. Moller 

© A dinner was given in Hotel Dagmar, Hagerstown, Md., 
Dec. 29, in honor of Dr. M. P. Moller and as a general ex- 
pression of rejoicing at his recovery from his recent illness. 
It was attended by prominent business leaders, college presi- 
dents, and persons in many walks of life. Among them were 
representatives of Hagerstown Trust Co., of which Dr. Moller 
is president; Home Builders Savings and Loan Association, 
of which he is one of the founders and president since its 
founding; Y.M.C.A., of which he is president of the board 
of trustees; the Moller Motor Car Co.; M. P. Moller Inc.; 
and others. Over 200 persons attended. Dr. Hanson, presi- 
dent of Gettysburg College, referred to Dr. Moller as “an 
indomitable Viking . . . one of the grandest characters I 
have ever known.” 


REGISTRATIONAL VARIETY 


The First Essential if the Organ is to 
Interest the General Public 
By FRANK B. JORDAN Article 2 


Playing the Organ 


One OF THE great needs of 
most organists, including many with national reputations, 
is to consider carefully that the organ is an instrument of 
tonal color. Too often, judging by our playing, our brother 
musicians have been correct in holding the viewpoint that 
most organists never think of tone color, but, thanks to the 
ingenuity of the centuries, merely pull on a group of stops 
and proceed to play. This type of organist might as well 
have lived in that period of development of the instrument 
when it was only possible to play all of the stops at once. 
One of the reasons for the great and deserved popularity 
of the orchestra is that it has the possibilities of being the 
medium for presenting the most interesting array of tonal 
colors in the world. While no thoughtful organist feels that 
his instrument is a substitute for the orchestra, still there is 
no doubt that even the average organ is capable of presenting 
many beautiful color combinations which are seldom dreamed 
possible by the player of these instruments. 

Recently I had an interesting conversation with a well- 
known service man in my section of the country. He was 
called to service a twenty-rank instrument in a neighboring 
state. He asked the organist what the church wished to have 
done to the instrument. She had been playing this organ for 
several years and had thought that the instrument worked 
perfectly until a visiting organist played and complained that 
twelve of the twenty stops did not play at all.. The service 
man, realizing the true situation, asked the young Miss to 
show him the stops she was in the habit of using; she indi- 
cated the eight that were still playable. 

Imagine such a situation! That young lady had never even 
utilized half the instrument. Her example is powerful in 
pointing out the disregard of many organists for that most 
precious of all organ attributes—tonal color. 

The problem before us is the elimination of this evil. This 
trouble would not exist if students realized that tonal color 
originates in the mind of the player, and that the organ is 
merely the medium for expressing these ideas. It might be 
a real embarrassment to many of us if we were asked to state 
the last time we really THOUGHT about any serious idea. 
What if we were to be asked when was the last time we 
really thought about the sound of our instruments? 

I imagine that some will say that they have played their 
organ for thirty years and certainly ought to know every- 
thing about it. I grant them their right of opinion, but I 
wish to be the first to state that any organist worthy the 
name can show me, with one hour practise on my instrument, 
new registration possibilities about which I have never even 
thought. Who am I to know all the beautiful tone possi- 
bilities in playing this lovely instrument? Seek for truth in 
organ playing. Search for tonal beauty as long as you con- 
sider yourself a musician. When you stop seeking musical 
truth, resign. The advancement of our profession is assured 
since an increasing number of thinking musicians are entering 
the organ profession. 

One of my greatest delights in teaching is to have a student 
tell me he has discovered a new registration. I have this 
pleasant surprise almost every day in the year. Should I be 
offended that some student found an exquisite tone quality 
that I had not discovered? No, I am delighted; I encourage 
my students to experiment in registration and to bring inter- 
esting discoveries into their lessons for analysis and discus- 
sion. 

Don’t blame the ministers for everything. Let us see what 
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is wrong in our own province. Since no organist likes to 
hear the same sermon over and over, let us be frank in 
admitting that no congregation enjoys hearing the same organ 
color time after time. The successful minister conveys the 
vital intent of his sermon, not only through the words he 
uses, but by the style of presentation, which in reality is an 
expression of his own personality. The organist has even 
greater opportunities, since he starts the preparation for his 
part of the service by taking the works of master musicians 
and using his best talents to combine the most refined relig- 
ious expression of the past with the best interpretative art of 
the present. However varied our opinions may be as to the 
worth of present-day composition, there is no doubt that the 
art of musical interpretation, both in solo and ensemble 
playing, has attained an astonishing degree of finesse. The 
thing which has made this possible in organ playing has been 
the mechanical and tonal improvement in the field of organ 
building. Thus, we have possibilities in interpretation in 
playing which were impossible even fifty years ago. With 
the advent of our present instruments there can no longer be 
any excuse for a mechanical style of playing. 

Let me take you to one of my classes in elementary tone 
color. First you must promise that you will THINK and 
LISTEN. The class begins. Let us listen to some colors too 
often thought of as merely stops. Do not watch me play, 
but listen to these colors. Now write down a description and 
classify the stops as I play the scale slowly; I shall have the 
swell-box open. I shall also play three or four chords on 
the manual. Did you notice the qualities which are char- 
acteristic of each stop? I hope so, for that is the only reason 
for this class. If you classified all these correctly, you do 
not belong in our class, but if you were not certain of every 
stop, let us attempt to remedy this situation. What! did 
you confuse a string with a flute! Listen once more to a 
flute. Yes, it is beautiful, but how is it distinctive from the 
string? 

Notice the broadness of the flute tone. Now listen to the 
Salicional once more. The string has a keen, clear-cut tone. 
The string tone goes right to the mark, seemingly following 
a fine line to the listener’s ear, while the flute is so broad that 
it seems to follow a curved and more indefinite line. Did 
you notice the mellowness of the flute? Did you notice the 
thinness of the string? Let me congratulate you, for you are 
now LISTENING to color. 

We could go on indefinitely drawing attention to various 
colors. Why not try this with all of the stops on your in- 
strument? I do this often and intend to keep up the prac- 
tise. Get some friend to play the different stops for you. 
Listen to them as the congregation hear them. If you have 
never tried this before, and will do it now, I guarantee that 
this will be a turning point in your musical career. 

Now let us go one step further. Let us listen to two or 
more of these stops played in combination. Some one has 
said that there is no poor registration, but that it is only used 
in the wrong place. I agree. with this statement partially 
but not entirely. Now play the Stopped ‘Diapason.’ Listen 
to it in all octaves from the top to the bottom of the key- 
board. Notice that the twenty lowest notes do not sound 
as well as the others on this stop. Remember this the next 
time you use it for a solo passage. Listen to the Salicional 
once more. Can you now put these stops together in your 
mind and mix the color, as an artist mixes his paints? Of 
course you can. While it is very evident, it is always mar- 
velous to me that by this combination of two stops, each 
loses its individual identity and takes on a new color. Try 
this little exercise over several times if you have trouble hear- 
‘ng these stops in combination. Make up countless other 
combinations for yourself; for instance, add a 4 Flute; 
notice how this simple addition brightens the color. 

Are you not convinced by now that all I am asking you to 
do is to LISTEN to your instrument? Take three numbers 


from your repertoire that you have played with the same 
registrations for several years. First play all three exactly as 
you were in the habit of playing them; do not use a single 
new idea in registration. I would like to guess that you can- 
not wait to try out some new ideas. Good! Play them again 
according to your new ideas. You are now thinking. Bravo! 
keep it up. This interesting registration that you are using 
to replace that old one came right from your own hearing 
and imagination. 

This has been a long lesson. As you walk home, create 
in your mind three new registrations that you have not pre- 
viously used. Try them the next time you are at the organ. 
If they are good, keep them in mind. If not, find others. 
But above all, keep thinking. You are going to enjoy organ 
playing from now on, and I will guarantee that your listeners 
will feel more like singing the ‘““Doxology” than ever before. 

(To be continued) 





APPLIED COMMON SENSE 
How One Organist Helps His Minister 
Build up the Services 


By Dr. RAY HASTINGS 


Teweue BAPTIST Church, 
holding services in Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, is 
so unique and the position of organist is so peculiar that I 
doubt if I can tell anybody how to ‘keep a job’—even though 
I myself am rounding out a quarter of a century at mine. I 
certainly cannot advise young men to be lucky. Yet if they 
(whoever they are) stay in any one place for twenty-five years, 
good fortune must be smiling at them from ear to ear. 

Aside from luck, which is also helpful in obtaining a po- 
sition in the first place, perhaps the most important factor in 
staying there is diplomacy. 

Many organists are obsessed with the idea of educating the 
congregation toward higher tastes in music, and to this end, 
spend many years at three times as many consoles—with noth- 
ing to show for their efforts but a great deal of unsatisfactory 
‘satisfaction’ and a list of places where they “used to play.” 

Educating must be done; high ideals must be maintained; 
the organist must come to feel that he has contributed some- 
thing to the cultural growth of his church. However—at 
least where I work—all this must be done without the pupils’ 
knowing it. My pre-service recital audience doesn’t want its 
cultural growth tampered with in church. And, as they are 
not obliged to stay, many are apt to be at home, or in an- 
other nearby church, by the time the collection plate is passed, 
if I have failed to be diplomatic in my program-building. 

When I came to Temple Church it was the policy of Dr. 
James Whitcomb Brougher, pastor, to throw out “bait’’ by 
having a fine music program, thus drawing larger audiences. 
People began to expect this feature, and finally a half-hour 
concert preceding the service became a custom. 

We have continued to be blessed by pastors—Dr. John 
Snape, Dr. M. E. Dodd, Dr. Herbert Spencer Johnson, and 
now, Dr. Ralph Walker. Without exception, these leaders 
have had the intelligence to acknowledge the value of music. 
They have cooperated with wholehearted support—and in the 
evening I am given from 7:00 to 7:30 for the presentation of 
any groups which I believe will attract. 

Every program is widely advertised as a special, often using 
a singer to give variety. For instance: all-Mozart with the 
“Alleluia” sung, all-Wagner with the ‘Evening Star’ sung; 
all-Mendelssohn, Bach, Handel, Schubert, etc.—each time 
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selecting the most interesting of some one master’s compo- 
sitions, or representative works of a given period. 

Strict organ literature does not wear well when played ex- 
clusively. Transcriptions must be included. If an ambitious 
young organist feels he cannot bear to neglect the most com- 
plicated works of Bach (which I believe every sincere or- 
ganist does enjoy playing) I would recommend performing 
them in private or saving them for concert appearances. But 
when the congregation is present, remember the congregation! 
Offer to play the Londonderry Air if they will listen to a 
choralprelude or a sonata movement. Trade them Pilgrims’ 
Chorus for the Passacaglia. 

Bargaining with your listeners is no disgrace, especially 
when either half of the bargain means good music, and when 
the people you bargain with support you for twenty-five years. 
Be diplomatic! 

Among the many who have made me thoroughly enjoy my 
position, I would mention Mr. Hugo Kirchhofer, director 
of our choir, and the Crome brothers, guardians of my 78 
sets of pipes. When conditions, such as we believe prevail 
here make it advisable to have one man as organist and an- 
other as choirmaster, it is highly essential that they both get 
along well with each other. If you do not happen to be so 
fortunate as I, in having a close personal friend as director, 
cultivate his friendship, at least to the point that you enjoy 
rehearsing and performing anthems. 

Mr. Crome, Sr., installed our four-manual Austin in 1906 
and gave it weekly care until his death, about three years ago. 
Having been practically reared in about 85 organs through- 
out Southern California, his two sons, Edward and Carl, were 
well qualified to carry on the work of their father. So deep 
is their devotion to me and my instrument that one of them 
is present every time the motor is turned on for a public 
performance. 

To open the 1935-36 season of our Philharmonic concerts, 
Mr. Monteaux, guest conductor, chose the Saint-Saens Sym- 
phony in C-minor, with its enjoyable dramatic organ score. 
That I might have this splendid engagement, the Crome boys 
raised the pitch of these 6000 pipes to the required 440— 
just as a Christmas present to me. It is little wonder that 
one should remain happy in a position so long when receiv- 
ing such expressions of goodwill. 

Perhaps not all my suggestions will apply to any other job 
in the country, but playing the right pieces at the right time 
is one suggestion bound to serve well! Yes, if you want to 
stay put—in these days of keen competition—go a little more 
than half-way in your attitude toward the good people who 
pay your salary. 

—t.a.o.— 


Merely holding a position for quarter of a century is hardly 
sufficient warrant for special attention. Viewed from the 
width of a continent, we are inclined to consider Dr. Hast- 
ings’ position one of the most difficult in the country to hold. 
The church has emphatic notions of what it wants to do in 
the community. It employs, to do its music work, an organist, 
a quartet of soloists, a chorus of 75, and—sometimes a most 
difficult complication—a separate choirmaster. To this com- 
plication is added the regular Sunday-evening feature of 
‘Everybody's Song Service’ in which the congregation sings 
three hymns immediately following the preludial recital. How 
many other organists are there, with Mus.Doc. degrees, who 
could fit into such a picture so well that their work would 
be mentioned in every advertisement of the church, their 
photos frequently appear in the church bulletin, and the min- 
ister and choir-director be loyal personal friends? 

Temple Baptist opened its current season with a concert 
for the benefit of the music activities of the Temple and the 
free-will offering was $863. The standard advertisement of 
the Sunday services, maintained in the Saturday editions of 
three leading newspapers, is 4” wide and 3” high, and in- 
variably features the music and musicians, often giving them 


DR. RAY HASTINGS 


larger type and space than is given to minister and sermons. 
Yet this by no means indicates that the services are turned 
into Sunday concerts; on the contrary, the music takes only 
its rightful share in supporting the other parts of the service. 


Dr. Hastings went to Temple Baptist in 1912. He was 
born in Bainbridge, N. Y., and received his Mus.Doc. degree 
in 1917 from Davis Musical College, Los Angeles. Though 
Temple Baptist services are included in our column of service- 
selections frequently through the year we note the following 
prelude numbers from recent calendars: 

Beethoven, Creation Hymn 

Korsakov, Song of India 

Bizet, Agnus Dei 

Mascagni, Siciliana 

Bach, Break forth Heavenly Light 

Kirchhofer, Midnight in Bethlehem 

Yon-j, Infant Jesus 

o-p. Hastings, Christmas Fantasy 

And one-composer programs of some half-dozen works 
each devoted to Schubert, Mozart, Handel, Bach, etc. 

Complete Morning Service 
Diadem, congregation standing; Invocation; Hymn. 
Responsive-reading. 
q. “Immanuel’s Land,” Bullard. 
Scripture; Prayer; Offering. 
“All praise to God,” Wagner. 
Sermon; Hymn. 
Raymond, Reverie. 
Complete Evening Service 
Organ prelude, 30 minutes, presumably ending with hymn- 
tune played on the organ. 
Three congregational hymns (‘Everybody's Song Service’). 
Scripture; Prayer; Choral response (by Dr. Hastings). 
d. “The Crucifix,” Faure. 
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Offering. 

“Vesper Hymn,” Russian. 

“O Turn Ye,’ Gounod. 

Bible dramatization; Sermon; Hymn. 
Beethoven, Larghetto. 

Dr. Hastings’ comments were prepared for this report by 
T.A.O.’s request; we asked him to give his answer on how 
to hold a church position and make a church and congre- 
gation increasingly proud of their organist. He has now com- 
pleted a quarter of a century with Temple Baptist. His prac- 
tical advice is worth a whole book of theory.—Eb. 





CLARENCE EDDY’S CAREER 


One of America's First Touring Recital- 
ists Dies in Chicago 


CLARENCE EDDY died Jan. 
10, 1937, in his Chicago home, of heart and kidney com- 
plications. He was born June 23, 1851, in Greenfield, Mass., 
and began piano lessons at the age of eleven, following soon 
with organ under J. Gilbert Wilson. Later he studied with 
Dudley Buck, and then for almost three years with Haupt 
in Germany, beginning in 1871. One of the incidents Mr. 
Eddy always remembered with _ happened there. Haupt 
was requested (dictators called it “commanded,” forgetting 
they are public servants, not masters) to play for the German 
royalty, but he refused and sent Eddy instead. Mr. Eddy 
played some Bach and the Merkel G-minor Sonata, “‘receiv- 
ing at the close of the concert the hearty congratulations of 
the emperor.” 

After a recital ‘tour’ of Europe he returned to America 
and became organist of the First Congregational, Chicago, in 
1874. His first organ position however was with Bethany 
Congregational, Montpelier, Vt., to which he was appointed 
probably in 1868. In 1876 he was appointed director of the 
Hershey School of Musical Art, Chicago, and in 1879 mar- 
ried its founder, Sara B. Hershey. In 1876 also he pub- 
lished his translation of Haupt’s Theory of Counterpoint and 
Fugue. 

While with the First Congregational in 1874 he began his 
first series of twenty-five recitals, and soon after his appoint- 
ment to the Hershey School he began his series of a hundred 
recitals on the School organ, completing the series with his 
1000th recital on June 23, 1879, for which program several 
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composers had written special numbers. George Wharton 
James, in his article in T.A.O. for May 1919, says: 

“This series was so marked a success that it was imme- 
diately followed by another of two hundred fifty recitals, of 
less rigid character . . . These performances so charmed and 
entranced the Chicago lovers of high-class organ music . 
that they determined once and for all Clarence Eddy’s pre- 
eminent position among the world’s great organ masters.” 

The various activities of this great organist are somewhat 
shrouded in mystery, and T.A.O.’s standard biographical form 
is not available to clear up the mysteries. However, his second 
position in Chicago, the First Presbyterian, was* acquired in 
1876 or 1879, according to the ‘authority’ we choose to be- 
lieve, and Mr. James says he remained in that position seven- 
teen years. During this period also he was for a few years 
conductor of the Philharmonic Vocal Society. 

In 1882 he published the first volume of The Church and 
Concert Organist, a collection of organ pieces, following with 
the second volume in 1885, and in 1887 with The Organ in 
Church. 

In 1897 he went to Europe with Mrs. Eddy (who, says the 
New York Times, had inherited a fortune from her father) 
and toured Europe as concert organist. He was already known 
abroad as a recitalist, for in 1896 he had been made an 
honorary member of the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome. Europe 
appealed to him strongly, and Mr. James, whose article was 
written for T.A.O. with Mr. Eddy’s collaboration, says he 
terminated his Chicago residence in 1904 to go to Paris, 
where he lived a decade, returning each year for a transcon- 
tinental tour of America. His worth was recognized in Paris, 
for he was made a Ministere de |'Instruction Publique et des 
Beaux-Arts, presumably early in 1919. 

Something must have happened to Mr. Eddy in Chicago, 
for the New York Times quotes him as having said in 1903: 
“Chicago is not an art center, New York is. I will sail for 
Europe in about a week. If I return I will not live here.” 
But he did live there just the same. Divorce ended the first 
marriage in 1906 and within a year he married Grace Patter- 
son, Dickman, who died in 1930. 

Mr. Eddy was always held in high esteem in the organ 
world. He may have been the first organist to make an ex- 
tensive business of organ recitals; at any rate his fame rested 
almost entirely on the recital aspects of his work, as his ar- 
rangements, editing, composition, and teaching were rarely 
prominent. For many years he was in ill health, and for a 
time critically ill, but in spite of that he attained the ripe old 
age of 85 and was more than halfway toward his 86th. Says 
Mr. James: 

‘As a man, Clarence Eddy is beloved by his friends. There 
is a bonhomie about him, combined with a ready wit and 
gentle humor that make him a delightful companion. Like 
all musicians, he is a man of moods, but I can truthfully 
say they are all good and pleasant ones.” 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY ORGAN 
Photo of the original case, taken for T.A.O. by Gilbert G. Benham; this 
case is undoubtedly being retained. 


Westminster Abbey's New Organ 

Built by Harrison & Harrison 

® The most talked-of organ in England at the moment is 
that being built for the coronation on May 12, 1937. Its 
price has been published as $100,000. in American money, 
and American organists should rejoice that such prices have 
never prevailed here. Says Musical Opinion, England's livest 
music monthly (with a splendid organ department in each 
issue): “The best pipework from the old organ, including 
any of historic interest, will be retained and carefully restored 
and revoiced.” 

T.A.O. in June 1922 published the stoplist of the 1908 
rebuild by Hill & Son, with an article about the Abbey and 
its music, by Ernest E. Adcock; the organ then had 78 stops, 
19 couplers, and 24 pistons, some of them combons (com- 
bination-pistons adjustable at the console) and some fixed 
pistons. 

The present stoplist was arranged by the builders in con- 
sultation with Walter G. Alcock, Edward C. Bairstow, and 
Ernest Bullock, all with Mus.Doc. degrees and the latter the 
Abbey organist. Says Musical Opinion: “The Great and 
Choir Organs and a larger portion of the Pedal will be 
within the two side cases in the nave. The Swell and Solo 
Organs, the Pedal Ophicleides and the 32’ pipes of the Pedal 
open-wood, will be in the south triforium of the nave. The 
Echo Organ will be placed in the triforium east of the choir 
of the church. The console will occupy a central position on 
the screen.” 


LONDON, ENG. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
Harrison & Harrison 
Completion for Coronation, May 12, 1937. 
Approximation: V-81. R-105. S-101. B-20. 


PEDAL CHOIR 
32 OPEN WOOD-2 16 Dulciana 
16 DIAPASON m 8 Diapason 
Dulciana (C) Dulciana 
OPEN WOOD-1 Claribel Flute 
Open Wood-2 Stopped Flute 
Bourdon (G) Viola da Gamba 
Geigen (G) 4 Flauto Traverso 
Viole (L) Gemshorn 
8 Diapason Nason w 
Open Wood-1 2 2/3 Twelfth 
Bourdon (G) 2 Gemshorn 
4 Diapason 1 3/5 Tierce 
IV MIXTURE II Dulc. Mixture 
12-17-19-22 19-22 
32 OPHICLEIDE 16 Tromba (G) 
16 Ophicleide 8 Tromba (G) 
Tuba (L) Cornopean 
Clarinet (L) 4 Tromba (G) 
8 Ophicleide SOLO 
CELESTIAL 16 Viole 
16 Salicional (G) 8 Harmonic Flute 
Corno (S) V. d’Orchestre 
Viole Celeste 
GREAT 4 Concert Flute 
16 Bourdon Viole Octaviante 
Geigen 2 Piccolo h 
8 Diapason-1 Ill Cornet de Violes 
Diapason-2 10-12-15 
Diapason-3 16 Tuba 
Hohifloete Clarinet 
Geigen 8 Tuba Mirabilis 
4 Octave Tuba 
Geigenprincipal Orch. Trumpet 
2 2/3 Quint French Horn 
2 Superoctave Clarinet 


Cor. Anglais 


i Mixture 
Orch. Hautboy 


15-19-22-26-29 


IV Harmonics Tremulant 
17-19-21-22 The 16’ reeds are extended 
16 Tromba from the 8’. Mirabilis is un- 
8 Tromba h expressive. 
4 Tromba h CELESTIAL-GREAT 
16 Salicional 
SWELL 8 Gamba 
16 Quintaton Voix Celeste tc 
8 Diapason Hohl floete 
Gedeckt 4 Dulcet 
Viola d’ Amore VI Dulc. Cornet 
Salicional 10-12-15-17-19-22 
Vox Angelica 8 Vox Humana 
4 Principal Tremulant 
Lieblichfloete SWELL 
2 2/3 Twelfth 8 Cor de Nuit 
2 Fifteenth Unda Maris 
V Mixture 4 Flauto Traverso 
15-19-22-26-29 2 Flageolet 
16 Trumpet III Glockenspiel 
Oboe 16 Corno di Bassetto 
8 Trumpet 8 Trumpet h 
Oboe Oboe 
4 Clarion — Gongs 
Tremulant Tremulant 


In the accompanying stoplist we follow T.A.O. standarcs 
in indicating the borrows, which occur only in the Pedul 
Organ; all the manual divisions are virtually straight. The 
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1908 rebuild was a five-manual; the present organ is a four- 
manual with Celestial Organ of two separate divisions, each 
of which can be coupled at will to any of the four manuals. 


COUPLERS 26: 
Ge k & LL. 
Ped.: G. S. C. L-8-4. EG. ES. 
Sw.: S-16-4. C. L. 
Ch.: S. C-16-8-4. L. 
Solo (L): L-16-8-4. 
CG.: CG-16-4. 
CS.: CS-16-4. 

Combons 48: P-8. G-8. S-8. C-8. Solo-9. 
Celestial-Great 3. Celestial-Swell 3. Tutti-1. 
bons are operated in duplicate by toe-studs. 

Crescendos 4: Swell, Choir, Solo, Celestial. 

Reversibles 6: Pedal 16’ Ophicleide, Swell Tremulant, Solo 
Tremulant, G-P, S-G, L-G (the coupler reversibles are oper- 
ated in duplicate by toe-studs) . 

Tutti cancel. Combination lock. 

The two divisions of the Celestial Organ are playable at 
will from all four manuals by means of “eight switches.” 

Draw-knobs, as usual, for the main divisions, and also for 
the couplers which are grouped with the stops of the division 
they augment; but the Celestial Organs are operated from 
“tablets” placed above the Solo manual. 

Pitch: C—522 to 60 degrees. 


WIND-PRESSURES 
Pedal: Flues, 3 1/2” to 6”; reeds, 6” to 20’. 
Great: Flues, 3 1/2” and 4 1/2”; reeds, 12”. 
Swell: Flues, 5’; Oboes, 5”; other reeds, 8”. 
Chait? 3.1/2”. 
Solo: Flues, 6”; light reeds, 6”; French Horn and brass, 20”. 
Celestial: Flues, 3’; Vox, 3’; other reeds 5”. 
Main action, 12”; Celestial action, 8”. 


Swell com- 


Wind will be purified and humidified before entering the 
organ. 

In the Choir is a 4’ Nason, undoubtedly a relic of the older 
organs, as it was included in our 1908 stoplist, Audsley says 
it is a covered wood register of 4’ pitch, “giving soft flute 
tone, inclining to that of a Quintaten.” He mentions one 
made in 1703 and concludes: “The name has entirely dis- 
appeared from modern nomenclature.” 

In the Celestial Swell is perhaps a mistake. We call it 
a three-rank Glockenspiel and class it as an organ voice, since 
the usual brevity prevailing in British stoplists fails to give 
actual detailed facts and we suppose it must be some kind 
of a mixture. However, if the detailed facts were given as 
required in all standard T.A.O. stoplists, we'd know all about 
it. Instead of being an organ voice, it may be percussion— 
in which event our approximation of the organ would be 
reduced by one voice and three ranks. 

Silent Radio by Dictograph 

© Dictograph Products Co. announces its latest development 
in behalf of connubial bliss. It’s a radio that can be heard 
perfectly by the wakeful husband or wife while the sleepy 
wife or husband hears nothing. Says the announcement: 

“The silent radio . . . may be used . . . for the pleasure 
of a group; or the sound may be directed to a single indi- 
vidual in a room, with none other in the room, even as close 
as 3’ away, hearing; or the sound may be heard by one per- 
son through the magic ear, and by others in the room through 
the speaker . . . The magic ear, or tiny speaker the size of the 
palm of one’s hand, tucked away beneath pillow or on the 
back of an arm-chair, is the answer. In his office, the busi- 
ness man may hear the baseball scores or market quotations at 
his desk while his secretary works nearby undisturbed . . . 
And the person who is hard of hearing may listen te the magic 
ear with as much facility as the person of normal hearing.” 
Sounds like a very welcome development? Sells for $65. 











No competition. 





The Ernest M. Skinner & Son Co. 


has been awarded the contract 
to build the great organ for the 


National Cathedral at Washington, D. C. 


The organ will have 114 stops and 
its tonal composition will follow 
traditional Skinner character. 
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Austin Organs Incorporated 
Famous Factory Resumes Operations 


© Jan. 2, 1937, Austin Organs Inc. was formed in Hartford, 
Conn., to purchase the patents, special machinery, goodwill, 
etc., of the Austin Organ Co. which voluntarily liquidated 
on recommendation of the board of directors, June 12, 1935. 
The officers of Austin Organs Inc. are: president, Frederic 
B. Austin, nephew of the original Austin brothers; vicepresi- 
dent, and treasurer, Howard A. Walker, for many years super- 
intendent and later manager of the Austin Organ Co.; secre- 
retary, Basil F. Austin, son of B. G. Austin of the former 
Company. 

Frederic B. Austin will continue the development work, in 
which he has the advantage of years of experience under the 
supervision of John T. Austin, inventor of the famous univer- 
sal windchest. Mr. Walker continues his former activities 
of direct assistance to purchasers in solving the various prob- 
lems connected with their organ needs. Serving as assistant 
secretary will be William Engel who was head voicer for the 
Austin, Organ Co. and whose work is heard in innumerable 
large organs all over the country. 

As a matter of fact, activities in the Austin factory in 
Hartford were never completely abandoned in spite of the 
voluntary liquidation, for uncompleted contracts had to be 
carried out, and many of the specialties developed by Basil 
G. and John T. Austin were frequently in demand. The or- 
ganization of the new company marks a change in name, but 
hardly very much of a change in management or product, for 
members of the Austin family remain in control together with 
the former superintendent, manager, and voicer. Mr. Walker 
was associated with Austin organs for thirty years, and Mr. 
Engle for even a longer period. 

One of the first products to come from the new company 
was the new console for the Austin organ in Mormon Taber- 
nacle, Salt Lake City. It is entirely electric, no wind in the 
console; it controls 136 stops and more than 60 couplers. 
In spite of its comparatively small size the new console in- 
cludes the entire combination action mechanism for its total 
of 68 combons, and all moving parts are easily accessible 
for minor adjustments and repairs. 

Owners of Austin organs everywhere and the organ world 
in general will welcome the return of activities in this factory, 
so long notable for its splendid product and the high quality 
of ethics that always marked the dealings of the management 
with its customers. 

Calvin and Herbert Brown with Austin 
® Herbert Brown, wellknown throughout the east for his 
work as representative of Austin organs, has joined the staff of 
Austin Organs, Inc., in the same capacity as with the former 
Company, working as usual from his office in New York City, 
at 522 Fifth Avenue. 

Calvin Brown, with office at 4539 N. Richmond St., Chi- 
cago, also joins the new Austin organization, representing 
Austin organs again in the same capacity as for many years 
with the former Company. 


Mixtures—for Miss Soosie to Understand 
An Explanation of T.A.O. Symbols ~ 
© “Would you kindly explain the meaning of the numbers in 


connection with the Mixtures in your printed stoplists,” asks 
a reader of the type T.A.O. likes. We like Dr. Pedalthumper 
pretty well but we like Miss Soosie better. Miss Soosie admits 
now and then there’s something she doesn’t know. Inciden- 
tally, on November page 381 we printed that pipe story 
chiefly to assure Miss Soosie that she’s not at all as dumb as 
she fears; even the experts could not positively identify some 
of the pipes; and about most of them they disagreed. Our 
Mixture was printed like this: 
IV MIXTURE f 233m 
1-11: 17-19-24 

12-36: 10-12-17-19 

37-61: 5-10-12-17 

Dr. Pedalthumper will skip this, but we thank Miss Soosie 
for her attention, 

IV means merely four ranks of pipes. That is, when you 
press middle-C and have the 8’ Diapason alone drawn, you 
get only one pipe speaking that note C. But when you have 
a 4-rank (4r) mixture drawn you have four pipes speaking 
when you press that middle-C note or any other. 

The f after the Mixture means forte—this particular mixture 
was voiced at forte strength. 

233m means merely 233 metal pipes in that particular Mix- 
ture. It is doubtful if Mixtures are ever made excepting of 
metal pipes. 

Now for the figures under the name. These three lines of 
figures are each divided into two parts, the first part of the 
first line is 1-11, the first part of the second is 12-36, and of 
the third 37-61. These figures refer merely to the notes on 
the manual keyboard, No. 1 being lowest C which is properly 
written CC, while No. 61 refers to the highest note of the 
keyboard, C again, which is properly written c*. Instead of 
1-11, 12-36, 37-61, it could be written CC-BB-flat, BB-b', 
c*-ct, but the linotype operator wouldn’t like that at all; it 
would be tedious to set. This Mixture shows two breaks, 
between 11-12 and 36-37. If you draw the Mixture alone 
and start up the chromatic scale your ear will tell you when 
you pass from the 11th to the 12th key, and from the 36th 
to the 37th, for there the breaks occur. What the breaks are 
will be clear when we explain the other second parts of each 
of these three lines of figures. 

The second parts of these three lines of figures are the 
groups 17-19-24, 10-12-17-19, and 5-10-12-17. These figures 
do not apply to the white and black keys of the manuals, as 
do the first set of figures just explained; instead they refer 
to the harmonic series, the series of upper-partials, That 
harmonic series, for the fundamental or foundation-note CC, 
let us say, would be: (CC)-C-G-c!-e!-g!-b'flat-c?, etc., on 
up. CC is the fundamental; C is the octave above it, or the 
8th; G is octave-and-a-fifth above the fundamental, or the 
12th. Thus that harmonic series above CC runs: 8-12-15-17- 
19-21 flat-22. And these figures are always used. 


AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Left to right: 

Mr. Engel, assistant secretary 
Frederic B. Austin, president 
Mr. Walker, treasurer 
Basil F. Austin, secretary 
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Now this same series applies to every note. For DD the 
series would be: (DD) -D-A-d'-f* sharp, etc., if we wrote it 
by letter. But that would be complicated, so instead we 
always write it by figures, and the figures remain just the 
same: 8-12-15-17, etc. You can count these out on the keys 
of the keyboard. Thus, in the key of C, you would count only 
the white keys belonging to the key of C. For another key, 
say A-flat, we would have to count only the white and black 
keys that belonged to the diatonic scale of that key. 

Think that over a little, and it will be easily understood 
how these mixtures run. This series for the first eleven 
chromatic notes, 1-11, plays the 17, 19, and 24th upper par- 
tials of the fundamental. This 17-19-24 happens to be, for 
the bottom note CC, the notes e!-g!-e?. For the note DD they 
would be f* sharp-a?-f? sharp, 

In the second line the upper - partials are given as 10- 
12-17-19. The mixture is ‘dropped back’ and also is now its 
full four-note or four rank style, four pipes sounding for 
each note played in that section of the keyboard, keys No. 
12 to 36. For the fundamental, which for convenience we'll 
call not No. 12 which is BB, but we'll call it No. 13 which 
is C; for this fundamental C our mixture composition 10-12- 
17-19 would give us (C)-e?-g1-e?-g?. In other words, when 
we play the note C we do not get a single note C but instead 
we get the four-note chord e-g-e-g. That system carries 
through from the 12th note BB to the 36th note b’. 

The last line of figures shows similarly that the composition 
of the Mixture for all the notes between No. 37 and 61, or 
c to c*, is 5-10-12-17, which represents another drop back, 
and for a note c would give the chord g-e-g-e. For a note 
d it would give a-f sharp-a-f sharp, etc, 

The reason for Mixtures (if we don’t get into too much 
trouble with that champion of all reasons-for-mixtures) is 
that in the violin, voice, piano, clarinet, and all other instru- 
ments of music, the individual tones are relatively rich in 
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upper-partials, whéreas in the pipes of an organ tradition says 
the tones are relatively poor in upper-partials. You can be- 
lieve that as fairly close to fact. 

Guild Exam Problems 


By N. Lindsay Norden ‘ 
© I have examined two of the three pieces announced for 


the choirmaster’s certificate of the Guild and find that Mac- 
farlane’s “Open our eyes’’ presents unsurmountable difficul- 
ties for unaccompanied rendition (always produced in natural, 
or untempered intonation), and that there are several difficult 
problems in connection with Palestrina’s ‘Like as the hart.” 

Considering the modulations in the first piece alone, I find 
that it passes up three major thirds: G-flat to B,-flat to D, 
to F,-sharp. In piano temperament three major thirds are 
made equal to an octave, but actually they are less than an 
octave by about one-half a tempered semitone. Therefore, a 
choir singing this piece in good intonation would end that 
flat, provided it got across one or two other bad places. 

Is it fair to test a candidate on such pieces? 
Propagandists be Praised 
© ihe editorial office of this young and tender magazine re- 
ceived between Jan. 11 and 19 inclusive 21 pages of political 
propaganda from the Roosevelt administration and its innum- 
erable cancerous branches throughout the east. A lot of this 
junk you'll find in your daily newspaper. Does that help you 
understand the recent election? That was not a flood period. 
It was only normal. Disgusting, isn’t it? 
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PROGRAMS for THIS MO NT} 


Programs of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


@ Warren D. ALLEN 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Feb. 3, 8:15 

Wetz, Kleine Toccata 

Grabner, Fantasie 

Sicher, In Dulci Jubilo 
Resonet in Laudibus 

Bach, Come Sweet Death 
Deck Thyself My Soul 

Barnes, Gregorian Toccata 

Handel, Berenice: Minuet 

Bailey-ms, Autumn Breezes 

James, Meditation Ste. Clotilde 

Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 

de Falla, Pantomime 

Bonnet, Concert Variations 

®@ Robert Leech BEDELL 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn 
Feb. 7, 2:50 

Borowski, Son. Am: Mvt. 1 

Boellmann, Priere Notre Dame 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bf 

Gruenfeld, Romance 

Chopin, Marche Funebre 

Mascagni, Prelude & Sicilianna 

Massenet, Manon: Minuet 

Mendelssohn, Spring Song 

Flotow, Stradella Overture 
Feb. 14, 2:30 

Bach, Fantasia G 

Jongen, Chant de Mai 

Dubois, Grand Chorus Bf 

Bedell, Legende 

Bizet, Carmen: Prelude; Habenera. 

Beethoven, Sym. 5: Andante 

Gossec, Gavotte D 

Cui, Oriental 

Ponchielli, Dance of Hours 
Feb. 21, 2:30 

Bach, Prelude Am 

Guilmant, Son. 1: Pastorale 

Boellmann, Toccata Cm 

Bedell, Cantilene 

Handel, Dance of Sailors 

Dvorak, New World Largo 

Marpurg, Minuet A 

Schubert, Ave Maria 

Von Suppe, Poet & Peasant Overture 
Feb. 28, 2:30 

Bach, Fantasia Gm 

Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 

Schumann, Sketch Fm 

Tchaikowski, Melodie Ef 

Handel, Hornpipe & Minuet 

Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 

Rameau, Minuet 

Gluck, Andante 

Mendelssohn, War March of Priests 

® Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
Lake Erie College, Painesville 
Feb. 24, 8:15 

Hollins, Concert Overture C 

Bach, Fugue Bm 
Come Savior of the Gentiles 

Guilmant, Son. 1: Finale 

Faulkes, Theme Varied in E 

Kinder-j, In Springtime 

Wolstenholme, Romanza & Allegretto 

d’Evry, Meditation 

Wagner, Tannhauser March 

® Dr. Rollo F. MAITLAND 
New Jerusalem, Philadelphia 
Feb. 6, 4:00 

Hollins, Concert Overture C 

Beethoven, Son. Op. 7: Largo 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 1* 

Sandby, Danish Folksong 

Kinder-g, Caprice 

Franck, Finale Bf 
Feb. 13, 4:00 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 


Maleingreau, Pastorale 

Borowski’s Sonata 1 

Guilmant Marche & Chant Seraphique* 
H. C. Banks-h, Beyond the Aurora 
McCollin-h, Cherubs at Play 
Mendelssohn, Spinning-Song 

Sibelius, Finlandia 

Feb. 20, 4:00 
Dubois, Hosannah 
Lemare-hn, Romance Df 
Lemmens-js, Sonata 2 
Maitalnd, Great Soul Marches On* 
Maitland, Vesper Dream 
Nash-g, Water-Sprites 
Vierne, 1: Allegro Vivace 
Bach, Passacaglia 

Feb. 27, 4:00 
R. K. Miller-g, Scherzo Symphonique 
Dethier-j, Nocturne 
Rogers-g, Suite 1: Intermezzo 
Debussy, Arabesque 1 
M. Maitland, With Thy Presence 
Liszt, Ad Nos* 

The “organ is a 4m Roosevelt-Austin but 
the name will go on the program as Aus- 
tin, as there is very little of the old Roose- 
velt voicing left. The flues only were used 
in the rebuild twelve years ago and these 
were for the most part entirely revoiced 
and Austinized.” 

We thank Dr. Maitland for including the 
names of so many of the publishers. 
® Catherine R. MILLER 

Meredith College 

Feb. 4, 8:00 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 

O man bemoan 

Sonata Cm: Vivace 
Frescobaldi, Toccata Elevazione 
Clerembault, Prelude 
Pachelbel, Toccata Em 
Widor, 4: Scherzo 
Bonnet, Berceuse; Ariel; 

Concert Variations. 

@ Arhtur W. QUIMBY 

Museum of Art, Cleveland 

eb. 9588: 21s 28; 5215 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chac. 

Handel, Aria 

Vierne, 2: Scherzo 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
© C. Albert SCHOLIN 

KMOX, 1090 kc., Kilgen Organ 

Feb. 7, 10:15 p.m., c.s.t. 

Bach, Air for G-string 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 

Feb. 14, 10:15 p.m., c.s.t. 

Bonnet, Angeles du Soir 
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Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Torres, Communion 
Feb. 21, 10:15 p.m., c.s.t. 
Kern, Repose 
Guilmant, March D 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Feb. 28, 10:15 p.m., c.s.t. 
Handel, Largo 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chac. 
Dubois, Invocation 
® John STANDERWICK 
Bethel Presb., East Orange, N. J. 
March 1, 8:15 
Bach, In Thee is Gladness 
Suite in D: Air 
Reubke, Finale 
Noble, Int. & Passacaglia 
Kinder-j, Moonlight 
Dickinson-h, Storm King: Finale 
McKinley, St. Clement Fantasy 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
3m Moller organ. 
@ Herbert Ralph WARD 
St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
Feb. 2, 1:00 
Ward, Salut d’Amour 
Liszt, St. Elizabeth March 
Schumann, Sym. Dm: Romance 
Bach ,Prelude Bm 
Feb. 9, 1:00 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue (Cathedral) 
My Soul Direct thy Thoughts 
John Bennett, For Diapasons 
Bairstow, Evening Song 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Feb. 16, 1:00 
Chadwick, Tadaussac Church 
Clewell, Pastorale 
Clerembault, Prelude D 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Moussorgsky, Intermezzo 
Feb. 23, 1:00 
Lang, Tuba Tune 
Bach, Adagio Am 
Ein Feste Burg 
Franck, Cantabile 
Mulet, The Nave 
® Southwestern ORGAN CLUB 
Winfield, Kansas, Feb. 9, 7:30 
Cora Conn-Redic residence 
Kansas Organ Composers 
Hagbard Brase, Sketch a la Minuet 
Arietta 
Charles S. Skilton, Afterglow 
Melody Bf (ms.) 
American Indian Fantasy (j) 
Seven members will participate, includ- 
ing the reading of biographical sketches of 
each composer. 


Examination-Week Programs 
@ Isabel D. FERRIS 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
Jan. 26 to Feb. 4, 4:45 
*Schumann, Sketch Fm; Canon Bm; Sketch 
Df. 
Clokey, Wind in Pine-Trees 
Vierne, Carillon 
*Bonnet, Prelude 
Matthews, Cotswold Air 
Edmundson, Humoresque Fantastique 
Widor, 2: Finale 
*Kreisler, Liebesfreud 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Dickinson, Berceuse 
Grace, Jesu Joy of Man’s 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
Above was a request program. 
*Mendelssohn, Son. F: Mvt. 3 
d’Evry, Canzona della Sera 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune* 
Dethier-j, The Brook 
*Bach Program 
In Thee is Gladness 
Sonata Dm: Vivace 
O Sacred Head 
Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
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*Handel, Con. 8: Presto 
Stoughton Chinese Garden 
Yon, Primitive Organ* 
Guilmant, Son. Dm: Mvt. 1 
*Hardy, Prelude Elegy 
Rogers, Suite: Intermezzo 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Lucke, Allegretto 
McAmis, Dreams 
Clokey, Kettle Boils 
*Grieg, Peer Gynt: Morning 
Liszt, Liebestraum 
Schubert, Serenade* 
Kreisler, Old Refrain 
The above was a request program. The 
programs for four afternoons also featured 
soloists: voice, violin, flute, and violin-flute- 
piano trio. 


PAST PROGRAM 


Special Content 


® Rev. Duncan S. MERVYNNE 
Presbyterian Church, Pasadena 
Broadcast American Program 

Cadman, March C 

Sheppard, Cantique d’Amour 

Harker, Eventide 

Rockwell, Canzonetta 

Harris, Cantilena Pastorale 

Macfarlane, America the Beautiful 

Kinder, Berceuse C 

@ Adolph STEUTERMAN 
Calvary, Memphis 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 

Goodwin, In the Garden 

Matthews, Caprice 

DeLamarter, Carillon 

Wagner, Magic Fire Scene 

Kinder, Serenade 

Clokey, Wind in the Pine Trees 
Canyon Walls 

Mueller, In Bethlehem’s Town 

Schminke, Marche Russe 

® Julian R. WILLIAMS 
Westminster Presb., Steubenville, O. 

Widor, Romane: Moderato 

Franck, Andante 

Dupre, Fugue Gm 

Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 

Korsakov, Sheherezade 

C. P. E. Bach, Minuet A 

Gaul-j, Lady of Lourdes 

Handel’s Concerto 5 

Wagner, Traume 

Edmundson, Elfin Dance 

Karg-Elert, Return to Us 


> SERVICE 
fe. PROGRAMS 


EASTER 1936 
March 28th, 1937, is Easter Sunday. Our 
readers therefore are now ready for inter- 
est in Easter programs again. We do our 
best to select the most interesting programs 
from last year for this column. 
® Edith B. ATHEY 
Hamline M. E., Washington, D. C. 
*Maitland, Sunrise in Emmaus 
Johnston-j, Resurrection Morn 
Gaul, Alleluia Christ is Risen 
Easter Dawn, Buck 
lonely heartbroken, Norwegian 
An Easter Antiphon, Candlyn 
If ye then be risen, Rogers 
Malling, Easter Morning 
s. Hosanna, Granier 
Hallelujah, Handel 
Dubois, Hallelujah 
**Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
a. Ombra mai fu, Handel 
Malling, Gethsemane 


Kuhnau, O Sacred Head 
Loret, O Filie et Filiae 
t. Christ went up, Hageman 
Gaul-j, Easter with Penn. Moravians 
s. I know that my Redeemer, Handel 
Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
q. Hic breve vivitur, Parker 
Kinder-j, Jubilate Amen 
® Dr. Clarence DICKINSON 
*Brick Presb., New York 
*Rousseau, Larghetto 
Merrill, A Little Melody 
Easter Hallelujah, Vulpius 
Resurrection, Liszt 
Soul’s Rejoicing, Joseph 
Saw ye my Lord, Lloyd 
Easter, Dickinson 
Lutkin, Easter Hymn Fantasia 
The afternoon service presented Dr. 
Dickinson’s cantata, ““The Redeemer.”  In- 
strumental preludes by organ, violin, cello, 


harp. 
@ Dr. Carl McKINLEY 
*Old South, Boston 
*Widor, Romane: Chorale 
Easter Hymn, Bortnianski . 
Joseph’s lovely garden, Dickinson 
Here on earth, Brahms 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
**Karg-Elert, After the Days of Trial 
Easter Paean, Broughton 
Three Holy Women, ar. Gaul 
We come with voices, ar. Voris 
Karg-Elert, Jesus go Thou on Before 
@® Wm. Frederic MILLER 
*First Presb., Warren, O. 
*Ravanello-j, Christus Resurrexit 
Lovely appear, Gounod 
j. My heart ever faithful, Bach 
Hail thow glorious, Nagler 
Evening service: Dr. Dickinson's cantata, 
“The Redeemer.” Chorus of 17 voices 
(6s-4a-4t-3b), junior choir, and violin, cel- 
lo, harp. 
® Charles Allen REBSTOCK 
Covenant Presb, Cleveland 
*Dallier, Electa Ut Sol 
Edmundson, Easter Spring Song 
Maquaire, 1: Allegro 
Trumpet: Rossini, Inflammatus 
Guilmant, O Filii et Filiae 
Matthews, Christe Redemptor 
Trumpet: Ravanello, Christus Resurrexit 
Christ is arisen, Fehrmann 
Easter Flowers, Rebstock 
Three women went forth, Matthews 
Easter, Rebstock 
Light’s glittering morn, Parker 
Hallelujah, Handel 
Widor, 1: Marche Pontificale 
Bird, Marcia 
**Macfarlane, Spring Song 
Harp: Dickinson, Exaltation 
Resurrection, Dickinson (antiphonal _ ser- 
vice) 
Joyous Easter song, ar. Dickinson 
Christ is risen, ar. Gaul 
Harp: Dubez, Chanson 
Three lilies blossomed, Gaul 
Glad Easter day, ar. Dickinson 
Harp: Handel, Largo 
Christ is risen, ar. Mueller 
Three Maries, Matthews 
Spring bursts today, Thompson 








Sage Advice 


If there is one enterprise upon earth 
that the quitter should never attempt, 
it is advertising. Advertising does 
not jerk—it pulls. It begins gently 
at first, but the pull is steady; and 
it increases day by day and year by 
year until it exerts an irresistible 
power. 
—JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Cristo Trionfante, Yon-j 
Joseph's lovely garden, ar. Dickinson 
Harp: Mietzke, Meditation 

Chorus of 49 (18s-12a-7t-12b) and junior 
choir of 42 boys and girls. 

ANTHEMS from NEW YORK LISTS 
The following less commonplace Easter an- 
thems have been taken from a full page of 
Easter programs published in the New York 
Times the Saturday before Easter. These an- 
thems are listed merely because New York 
organists have easier access to the current 
publications of so many large publishing 
houses. 

Bach, Now let us sing with joy 
Mueller, Day of Days 
Bach, Awake thou wintry earth 
Shaw, Spring bursts today 
Bach, Et Resurrexit 
Marryott, Easter Alleluia 
James, Hail dear Conqueror 
Praetorius, Joy dawned again 
Miller, On wings of morning 
Elgar, Light of the World 
Candlyn, Conquering Galilean 
Gilbert, An Easter vision 
Kopolyoff, Ice has gone 
Bingham, Strife is o'er 
Lotti, Jov fills the morning 
Clokey, Christ is risen 
Bach, Lamb that was slain 
Gaul, Magdalene cease all grief 
Bairstow, Promise which was made 
9 
We have omitted works already listed in the 
other programs. In selecting programs the 
choice was based on the presence of modern 
Easter music and the absence of common- 
place works already familiar through many 
decades of repetition. 

One splendid program had to be omitted 
because the organist’s name was nowhere to 
be found on the printed calendar, though 
the minister's was there in fine large type. 
One other fine program was omitted because 
the names of several of the composers had 
been carelessly dropped. 


LaBerge Artists 

© Virgil Fox gave a recital Jan. 14 in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., in a series of three 
concerts by famous artists, the first of 
the series being John Charles Thomas. 
Jan. 12 Mr. Fox played for the Wom- 
en’s State College, Tallahasse. And a 
third engagement for the same week is 
at the moment being arranged in the 
south. 

Fernando Germani gave the first re- 
cital in his present transcontinental tour 
in Crescent Avenue Presbyterian, Plain- 
field, N. J., Jan. 17, using the following 
program: 

Handel, Prelude & Fugue Fm 
Pasquini, Pastorale 

Vivaldi’s Concerto Am 

Bach, 2 choral preludes 

Bossi, Legenda 

Karg-blert, Nymph of the Lake 
Reger, Straf Mich Nicht 

Line Zilgien made her American de- 
but in Town Hall, Jan. 18, playing: 
Bach, Passacaglia 

Two choralpreludes 

Symphony from Cantata 29 
Saint-Saens, Brittany Rhapsody 
Schumann, Esquisse Df 
Mendelsshon, Son. 6: Variations 
Widor, 4: Scherzo 
Messiaen, The Nativity 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
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Miss Zilgien, native of Nancy, France, 
won first prize in piano in the Nancy 
Conservatory, studied organ with Louis 
Thirion, and became organist of St. 
Leon’s, Nancy, at the age of 20. She 
went to Paris in 1930 and studied with 
Marcel Dupre, soon beginning her 
career as recitalist. She was recently 
appointed organist of the Church of St. 
Louis-en-I’Ile, Paris. 


Nevins to Old First 

© Willard Irving Nevins, director of 
the Guilmant Organ School by wish 
and will of the late Dr. William C. 
Carl, has been appointed organist of 
the First Presbyterian, New York, 
where he has been substituting since 
Dr. Carl was first taken ill. The choir 
is a select organization of 20 paid 
voices, most of them soloists, with two 
rehearsals each week during the season, 
and rehearsals prior to each service. 
The organ is a 4m Skinner of some 80 
stops, with Echo Organ in the rear gal- 
lery, main organ in the chancel. Serv- 
ices are held at 11:00 and 5:00, but 
once each month a musicale is given at 
8:00 and the afternoon service omitted ; 
the oratorios thus far have been Han- 
dels “Judas” and “Messiah,” and on 
Jan. 30 Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 

Mr. Nevins was born in Perry, N. 
Y., finished highschool there, studied 
organ with Dr. Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan and then with Dr. Carl, graduat- 
ing from the G.O.S. in 1910; he earn- 
ed his F.A.G.O. in 1926. In the sum- 
mer of 1922 he studied with Bonnet in 
Paris. 

His first church position was with 
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the First Baptist, Perry, followed by 
Morningside Presbyterian, New York, 
four years later, which in turn was fol- 
lowed by various other advancements 
until in 1927 he went to the Fourth 
Presbyterian, thence to West End Pres- 
byterian in 1930, and early this year to 
the Old First. He is now in his third 
season as Editor of the Choir Loft sec- 
tion of the Saturday editions of the New 
York Sun—several columns of pro- 
grams and notes about church music 
and musicians in New York. For some 
20 years he was associated with Dr. 
Carl on the G.O.S. faculty. 
Correction 

© In reporting the death of Dr. Carl, 
January T.A.O., the statement was made 
that the Old First ‘“‘got along with a 
tuning-fork as its only music instru- 
ment until Dr. Carl became its organist 
in 1892 . .. . Forty years later that 
same church celebrated its first and only 
organist to date.” 

In 1932 when the Old First cele- 
brated Dr. Carl’s 40th year as organist, 
the publicity office of the Old First is- 
sued a statement which included this: 

“Dr. Carl came to the First Church 
immediately following extended study 
in Paris under Alexandre Guilmant. 
The Church then had its first organ, 
previous to which a tuning-fork had 
been its only music instrument.” To 
this statement no correction or objec- 
tion was ever offered. 
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Now, however, through the kindness 
of Mr. Sumner Salter, we learn that Mr. 
Salter was there three years before Dr. 
Carl and that another man_ preceded 
Mr. Salter from the time the organ was 
installed. That then means that Mr. 
Nevins is the Old First's fourth organ- 
ist, Dr. Carl was its third, Mr. Salter 
its second, and an unnamed man its 
first. Mr. Salter was organist of the 
Old First from 1889. 

Piano Students’ Tournament 

® The National Guild of Piano 
Teachers announces a _ nationwide 
tournament for students, June, 1937; 
full details from Harold Flammer, 10 
East 43rd St., New York. 

Fourteen Languages 

© were sung by the choir of New Jer- 
sey College for Women in its twilight 
Christmas service directed by John Earle 
Newton; nine faculty members assisted 
Mr. Newton by coaching the choristers 
in the texts of the fourteen languages. 
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Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of Dr. 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 











Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 























Maintenance 








Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Gustav F. Dourinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Address: G. F. Dohring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Cantata Performances 
© Bach’s “God our Lord is Sun and 
Shield,” No. 79, by John Earle New- 
ton, N. J. College for Women, chorus 
of 30 (10s. 10a. 6t. 4b.) and Bach’s 
original orchestration, 16 instruments. 
The surrounding program included ex- 
cerpts from other Bach cantatas. 

Clokey’s “When the Christ Child 
Came,” by Wm. Frederic Miller, First 
Presbyterian, Warren, Ohio, Dec. 6. 

Dickinson’s “Coming of the Prince 
of Peace,” ‘a nativity play with Christ- 
mas carols’, by Charles Allen Rebstock, 
Covenant Presbyterian, Cleveland, Dec. 
2h 

Handel’s “Messiah,” by LeRoy V. 
Brant, Municipal Chorus, San Jose, 
Calif., Dec. 9; 

by Dr. Harold Vincent Milligan, 
Riverside Church, New York, Dec. 20; 

by John Standerwick, Bethel Presby- 
terian, East Orange, N. J., Dec. 20. 

Matthews’ “Story of Christmas,” by 
George Lee Hamrick, First Baptist, At- 
lanta, Ga., Dec. 20. 

Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” by Dr. 
Milligan, Jan. 10. 

Parker's ‘Hora Novissima,” by Mr. 
Rebstock, Dec. 6. 

Saint-Saens’ ‘Christmas Oratorio,” 
by Dr. Dickinson, Dec. 27; 

by Dr. Milligan, Dec. 27. 














Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 














Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 


CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 








Kilgen Contracts 
© Laredo, Texas: St. Augustine’s has 
ordered a 2m for early installation in 
the choir gallery. 

Royal Oak, Mich.: The new Kilgens 
in Fr. Coughlin’s Shrine of the Little 
Flower were used for their first broad- 
cast over a national network on New 
Year’s day. The church seats 3500 and 
is rapidly nearing completion, though 
no dedication date has as yet been set. 
The main organ is a 4m of more than 
90 ranks, straight, with duplicate 4m 
consoles in gallery and chancel, with a 
separate small organ in the sanctuary. 
Cyril Guthoerl, organist of the Shrine, 
played for the broadcast over some 80 
stations. 

St. Joseph Ridge, Wisc.: St. 
Joseph’s has contracted for a 2m for in- 
stallation in the choir gallery early this 
year. 

Victoria, Texas: The First Presby- 
terian has contracted for a 2m for in- 
stallation in the near future. 

Westchester, Pa.: St. Paul’s Baptist 
has bought a 2m for early installation 
—the second Kilgen for that city in re- 
cent months, the other already installed 
in Westminster Presbyterian. 

Sales of Kilgen’s ‘petit ensemble’ 
miniature not previously reported: 

Churchland, Va.: Baptist Church. 

Cottonport, La.: St. Mary’s. 

Hobart, Ind.: St. Bridget’s. 

Mountville, Pa.: Trinity Reformed. 

West Park, N. Y.: St. Joseph’s Junior 
College. 

Wilmette, Ill.: Joseph Goldblatt resi- 
dence. 








E. Arne Hovdesven 
Wittenberg College 


SPRINGFIELD OHIO 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen's Church 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 












































HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 














North Presbyterian Church 


Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display the organs, and appeal to the people. 


. Buffalo, New York 

















Lessons and Recitals 





HUGH PORTER 


99 Claremont Ave., New York 








The residence organ will have a 
“most artistic hand-carved case 11’ high 
to harmonize with the sumptuous fur- 
nishings of this beautiful home.” 

The ‘petit ensemble’ for the Hobart 
church, like that already installed in 
the Chicago Academy of Our Lady, will 
have a detached console; though very 
small and compact, it will be built to 
standard and accepted console measure- 
ments. 


Chandler Goldthwaite 

® began Jan. 1 a series of weekly 
broadcasts on Fridays at 9:00 p.m., 
e.s.t., over WJZ, using the name Rex 
Chandler; he is supposed to have an 
orchestra of 43 and vocal ensemble of 
seven. 


For You to Decide 

® Will you be a free man, as Ameri- 
cans have always been, or will you be- 
come a slave to thieving politicians? 
As the pack opens its scramble in Wash- 
ington, Emanuel Celler, chairman of 
the house judiciary committee, is re- 
ported by the New York Times’ silly 
headline: “Celler in warning to Su- 
preme Court . . . It ‘must be made to 
follow the election returns’ . . . If the 
court again sends back our measures 
there will be but one course to follow 
—and congress will follow it—pack the 
court.” In other words, now, the su- 
preme court judges who took the oath 
to follow the Constitution were de- 
luded; they must follow the politicians. 
Seems to us that every public servant, 
from servant Roosevelt on down to the 
merest government servant in the whole 
pack, has taken the oath to support the 
Constitution, not each other. Now one 
politician has the stupid effontery to in- 
form America over WOR that if the 
justices of our Supreme Court again for- 
get to support the politicians, and 
absent-mindedly support the Constitu- 
tion instead, the politicians will ‘pack 
the court.” The New York Times re- 
ports the quoted statements. 


A Royal Welcome 

© was given an organ recital in Guelph, 
Canada, when the local newspaper re- 
viewed the event with a head-line run- 
ning the entire width of the paper. 
Think of that. A head-line eight col- 
umns wide for an organ recital. Date, 
Oct. 28; organst, Olive M. Lampard; 
the program, Bach, Sturges, Callaerts, 
Kinder, Guilmant, Karg-Elert, Stough- 
ton, Yon. 


St. Luke’s Choristers' 


Long Beach, California 








William Ripley Dorr, Director 


Current Motion Picture Recordings: 


“Beloved Enemy,” “Romeo & Juliet,” 
“Rainbow on the River.” 
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Cover Plate 
© This month we show a superb photo- 
graph by Charles E. Knell of the or- 
gan case in Duke University Chapel, 
Durham, N. C., installed by the Aeco- 
lian division of the Aeolian-Skinner 
Organ Co. The stoplist will be found 
in T. A. O. for April 1931; its size: 
V-95. R-117. §-132. B-26. P-7742. 
By courtesy of the Aeolian-Skinner of- 
fice Mr. Knell has made also another 
photo, equally artistic and almost equal- 
ly imposing, which we plan to use as 
our Cover-Plate a few months hence. 


From a Choir Newspaper 
© we quote this Kilmer parody: 
“I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree; 
In fact, unless the billboards fall 
I'll never see a tree at all.”’ 
Credit Wesley M. E. Choir, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Believe This One or Not 

® Says a headline in the New York 
Times, “Churches warned on asking big 
gifts—Inter-faith group advised that 
government might ask embarrassing 
questions—lIntensive campaign decided 
on despite hint of change in income tax 
exemptions.” Like it? 


Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 


521 West 126th Street 
New York City 
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Clarence Dickinson 
MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 














A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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William Ripley Dorr's Choir 
® St. Luke’s Choristers, Long Beach, 
Calif., were organized in 1930 by Mr. 
Dorr and include 60 boys and men, and 
the choristers maintain their own string 
ensemble. One of the unusual activities 
of the choristers is their production of 
recordings for the following moving- 
pictures (listed chronologically) : 

Bright Eyes 

Midsummer Night’s Dream 

Good Fairy 

Tale of Two Cities 

San Francisco 

Romeo and Juliet 

Green Light 

Rainbow on the River 

Beloved Enemy 

When You're in Love 
“It has been lots of fun,’ writes Mr. 
Dorr, ‘‘and has solved many problems. 
Since we started in picture work we 
have made our choir-room a real boys’ 
club, with fine magazines, games, etc.; 
we have put comfortable cushions in the 
choir-stalls, bought a doublebass for our 
string ensemble, bought season tickets 
for the choir for a splendid concert 
course, put a lovely stained-glass win- 
dow in the new church as the choristers’ 
gift, and saved enough for next year’s 
camp.” 


Junior Choir Contest 

© The results of the contest held by 
the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs were: 1. Silver cup for best 
unison singing, to Summerfield M.E., 
Anne Merrit; 2. Silver cup for best 
2-part, St. Mary’s in the Garden, Grace 
Leeds Darnell; 3. A special cup was 
awarded White Plains First Baptist, 
Elizabeth Gross (whose choir was 
rated only a half-point under first 
award). Judges were Father Finn, C. 
E. Fellowes, Ralph A. Harris; seven 
choirs competed. The program, ar- 
ranged by Miss Darnell, was: Pro- 
cessional, recessional, and hymns by 
combined choirs; and one contest num- 
ber and one chosen selection by each 
choir separately. Marks were given for 
tone, accuracy, diction, interpretation, 
ensemble. 


Joseph J. B. Ferry 

© of St. Peter’s Church, Jersey City, 
died Jan. 4 at the age of 60; an in- 
fection necessitated the amputation of a 
leg and heart trouble brought the, end. 
He had been supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Harrison and East 
Newark for the past thirty years, and 
when his father died about forty years 
ago he followed him as organist of St. 
Peter's, where he began his music career 
as a choirboy at the age of eleven. 


Bach on Accordion 

® One of our subscribers, Bob Burns, 
Atlanta, Ga., who specializes in accor- 
dion, has made an accordion transcrip- 
tion of the Toccata section of Bach’s 
D-minor Toccata & Fugue, which he 
also publishes. 

M. T. N. A. Officers 

© for the coming year, elected in Chi- 
cago at the annual meeting are pres., 
Earl V.. Moore; vp., Rudolph Ganz; 
sec’y, D. M. Swarthout; treas., Oscar V. 
Demmler; editor, Karl W. Gehrkens. 
Next annual meeting will be held in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, or Washington, 
as the president and secretary later de- 
cide. 


| Frank B. Jordan 
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Illinois Wesleyan 
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University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 
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Elinor Remick Warren 

¢ whose songs and occasional anthems 
are known to American choirmasters 
was married Dec. 12 to Wayne Griffin, 
at Mission Inn, Riverside, Calif. 


Accordion Plays Organ 

* According to a Detroit newspaper, 
Adam Weissmuller got the idea of 
hitching up his accordion to the organ 
console in Arena Gardens and becom- 
ing an organist overnight without prac- 
tise. The paper says it worked. It 
ought to, if a little electricity and many 
wires could be strung between the key- 
boards of organ and accordion. 








G.Darlington Richards 


| Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 


Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 
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Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
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10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 














Stanley E. Saxton 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


Modern Organ Recitals 


Constructional Consultant 


SCHREINER 


Organist at 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 

UNION CHURCH, WABAN 

Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 
95 Gainsborough Street 
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F VENTS FORECAST 


for the coming month 


Calendar 
March 28, Easter. 
May 9, Mother’s Day. 
June 13, Children’s Day. 
June 20, Father's Day. 


February 

Chicago: Feb. 14, morning, broad- 
cast of C. Harold Einecke’s choir over 
N. B. C. chain; afternoon, chapel serv- 
ice in Chicago University; evening, 
concert in Orchestral Hall. 

Grand Rapids: Feb: 10, Park Con- 
gregational, Mr. Einecke’s choir in 
Bach’s cantata, “Bide with Us,” hour 
not named. 

Los Angeles: Feb. 22, 8:15, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, recital by Irene Rob- 
ertson. ' 

Later 

Berea, Ohio: June 11-12, Baldwin- 
Wallace Conservatory, fifth annual 
Bach festival. 

Bethlehem, Pa.: May 28-29, Bethle- 
hem Bach Festival. 

New York: March 17, Carnegie Hall, 
Hugh Ross and Schola Cantorum in 
Bach’s ‘‘St. John Passion.” 

Philadelphia: March 4, evening, 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, Mendelsshon 
Club in Bach’s “Magnificat,” with or- 
chestra, preceded by program of Bach 
by Dr. Rollo Maitland. 


A. G. O. Convention 

© will be held June 15-17 in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; headquarters, Hotel Neth- 
erland-Plaza, Cincinnati’s newest hotel. 
Those arriving a day early will have a 
chamber-music program the evening of 
the 14th. One of the convention fea- 
tures will be John Challis in a recital 
of music on his own harpischord and 
clavichord. 


A. G. O. Chapter Activities 

© Important facts will be reported in 
this column if received in the editorial 
office by the 15th of the month. 

Buffalo: Jan. 13 the chapter pre- 
sented Dr. Charles M. Courboin on the 
4m Moller in Larkin Auditorium, with 
Handel’s Concerto 10 for organ and 
string ensemble under the direction of 
Cameron Baird, Buffalo member who 
maintains his own orchestra. The 
Niagara Falls sub-chapter presented the 
De Veaux School choir in Clokey’s 
“The Childe Jesus.” 

Fort Worth: The chapter’s second 
of three guest recitalists was Carl Wein- 
rich, who played Jan. 11 in the First 
Presbyterian to paid-admission audience. 











FRANK VAN DUSEN 


| Kimball Hat’ American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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Missouri: Dec. 29 the members were 
entertained by Dr. and Mrs. Carroll 
Smith; Mrs. Smith played a recital on 
her own 2m Kilgen, with numbers 
played also on the automatic player, in- 
cluding one recording by Mrs. Smith 
and others by Dr. Courboin, and Messrs. 
Scholin and Scott. Among the guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kilgen, Jr. 

Northern Ohio: The chapter co- 
operated in presenting Pietro A. Yon in 
recital Jan. 14 in St. Ignatius’ Church. 


Coming Slowly but Surely 

® According to a Nov. 27 report in the 
New York Times, Germany has issued 
an edict prohibiting criticism of the 
drama, films, literature, painting, sculp- 
ture and other art-works; this applies 
to published criticisms as well as to 
radio and lecture addresses. America 
AGRE. 
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Where is Yours ? 








The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 
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35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 

Edg ewater-on- Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO. 

64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 

5234 Netherland Ave., New York City 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
RASSMANN, Ferd 

Asbury Park, N. J. 








1100 Fifth Ave., 
SCHLETTE, Charles G 

Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 

contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 

1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 
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Amplification, see Rangertone 
Bicwers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recerding, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, y 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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EAST NORTHFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Estey Organ Corporation | 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





“Superlative — 
and 


“Fine Service’ 


are not catchwords 


with us. They rep- 


resent our 


everyday practice 


The Reuter Organ Company 


Lawrence Kansas 


























Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, | 
published to serve as the most convenient | 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages” 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ” | 
Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 

official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends | 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of | 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 














| Contemporary American Organ 


| By WM. H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 


8x11, 361 pages, 150  illustrations— 
many of them full-page, cloth-bound. 
“Amazingly comprehensive,” the book 
gives a complete and understandable pic- 
ture of the mechanical side of organ 
building as it is practised today in 
America. The only book in English 
since the monumental Art of Organ 
Building by Audsley that deals adequate- 
ly with the mechanics of the organ. 


When the first edition was almost ex- | 


hausted a second edition was produced | 
by a new process that brought the cost 
down to a very low figure. The most 
complete book of the kind available any- 
where. 


$2.50 postpaid 


Residents of New York City add 5¢ sales-tax 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York City 


or 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Staten Island, New York City 
















































Clergymen, musical authorities and All the tradition, all the skill, all the 







organists the country over—famous artistry developed through three 


critics who have heard and played it centuries of organ building, are 


—freely pronounce the Kilgen an crystallized in this perfected Kilgen 





artistic Masterpiece. Organ of today. 











a i) AVDIT v iz, 
She Petit Ensemble 





More than any othe: instrument, perhaps, Kilgen is recognized as “the artist’s 
organ”. Such was the reputation and such the performance on which Kilgen was 
chosen above all others for Carnegie Hall—focus of America’s finest music. On 
such a basis of quality Kilgen has again and again been chosen for great churches 


and auditoriums where musical perfection was the criterion. 


Whether you are interested in the purchase of a large Pipe Organ of the cathedral 
type or a small instrument for studio or chapel use, your requirements can best be 


satisfied with a Kilgen. 


Listen to the Kilgen program over Station KMOX 
(1090 kilocycles) every Sunday evening at 10:15 
P.M. (C.S.T.) 


GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc. 






Organ Builders for more than 300 years 


4012 N. Union Boulevard 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 


Los Angeles - Chicago - Detroit : and other principal cities 











































































